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Social Security in Review 


and the total number of persons 

on the rolls declined during 
April, primarily as a result of sub- 
stantial reductions in general assist- 
ance. Expenditures for that program 
dropped 9.1 percent, and the caseload 
6.2 percent. The declines in general 
assistance reversed trends that had 
been upward since midsummer of 
1954. Changes in the special types 
of public assistance were relatively 
small except for the 1.3-percent in- 
crease in expenditures for aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled and 
the 1.l-percent rise in the number 
of disabled recipients. Trends of 
recent months continued in the four 
special types of public assistance; old- 


Pine ix assistance expenditures 














age assistance was again the only 
program to show a decrease. 

Although the drop in the number 
of general assistamce cases was sea- 
sonal, it was by far the steepest April 
decrease, numerically and percent- 
agewise, in 4 years. The total case- 
load of 357,000 was still, however, 
12.2 percent higher than the caseload 
in April 1954. Seasonal improve- 
ment in employment conditions also 
had a noticeable effect on the case- 
load for aid to dependent children. 
In the preceding 8 months a monthly 
average of 5,380 families had been 
added to the rolls, but the increase 
for April amounted to only 1,975 
families. 

The drop of $1.75 in the average 





Old-age and survivors insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Average old-age benefit......... 


Public assistance: 


Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance. . 


Aid to dependent children (total)........ 
AiG to Ue Wiles... 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
General assistance (cases)....... 


Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per family)..... 
PS. | Le Ore 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
General assistance (per case).. 


Unemployment insurance: 


Initial claims (in thousands)...... 
Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) . 
Benefits paid (in millions)......... 
Average weekly payment for total unemployment $24.89 


eer eree 


oe eee eer wae 


oer eee wee eereoe 


April March April 

1955 1955 1954 
. sje eyelet 7,330 7,201 6,323 
oiertihtenet $370 $361 $271 
<u eae Milos $60.64 $60.32 $51.62 
SE 5 1 2,551 2,553 2,583 
2,261 2,253 2,054 
Sen ee a 103 103 100 
232 230 205 
Se ey eee 357 381 318 
pees Mawes $51.89 $51.85 $51.34 
86.67 86.63 84.92 
popee ewes 56.81 56.76 55.82 
55.13 55.02 53.75 
| oi 55.77 57.52 52.17 
a ee 1,009 1,005 1,442 
1,343 1,600 1,894 
do cache kes $136 $179 $201 
$24.99 $24.79 


payment per general assistance case 
was probably attributable to a smaller 
average number of persons per case. 
In the 48 States reporting changes 
for April, 36 made payments of a 
lower average amount than in March. 
The changes ranged from a decrease 
of $7.55 in Iowa to an increase of 
$9.07 in Oregon. 

In the States administering the 
special types of public assistance, 
there were only a few substantial 
changes in average payments result- 
ing from policies or practices. New 
Mexico had by far the largest de- 
creases in average payments, ranging 
from $9 to $13, when the State began 
meeting only 65 percent of need for 
the four programs. Formerly the 
State had met need in full in old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind; 
payments in aid to dependent chil- 
dren and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled had been made at 
80 percent and 90 percent of need, 
respectively. The reductions more 
than offset the effects of other ad- 
justments, applied about the same 
time, most of which would have al- 
lowed for increases in payments to 
some of the recipients. 

In Texas, where payments to fam- 
ilies receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren had already been cut twice since 
January 1954, further reductions 
were made in payments. Since April 
1954 the reduction had amounted to 
$2.50 for each child, with a limita- 
tion of $10.00. on the amount a 
family’s payment could be reduced. 
Beginning in April 1955, these 
amounts were changed to $3.00 and 
$12.00, respectively. 

Alaska, which also had made sub- 
stantial cuts in payments in aid to 
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dependent children and aid to the 
blind, raised the percentages of need 
met from 65 percent to 90 percent 
for families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children and from 50 percent 
to 100 percent for recipients of aid to 
the blind. Average payments to 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children rose $24.79 and those to 
recipients of aid to the blind in- 
creased $31.42. 

Oklahoma included an additional 
$2.00 for personal items for recipients 
of old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind; average payments rose $2.26 
in old-age assistance and $3.46 in aid 
to the blind. 

Maine established a program for 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled in April; 43 States now 
have programs operating to help the 
needy disabled. 


@ Monthly benefits being paid under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program at the end of April totaled 
$369.6 million. About 7.3 million per- 
sons were receiving these benefits— 
129,600 more than at the end of 
March. The gain was larger than 
that in any other month since Decem- 
ber 1950, when the initial effect of 
the 1950 amendments on the number 
of benefits awarded was being re- 
flected in the data on program op- 
erations. 

The number of retired workers re- 
ceiving old-age benefits exceeded 4 
million for the first time in April. 
It had taken 11 years from the time 
monthly benefits were first payable 
to reach the 2-million mark; it took 
only 4 years to double that total. 


The rapid growth in recent years in 
the number of old-age beneficiaries 
has resulted chiefly from the liberal- 
ized insured-status requirements and 
the extension of coverage under the 
1950 amendments, which increased 
the insured population. Also con- 
tributing to this growth were the 
successive liberalizations in the re- 
tirement test provided by the 1950, 
1952, and 1954 amendments. 

Since September 1954, when the 
increases under the 1954 amendments 
became effective, there has been a 
continuous rise in the amount of the 
average old-age benefit. The April 
increase of 32 cents brought the aver- 
age payment up to $60.64. Average 
monthly amounts for wife’s or hus- 
band’s, child’s, and parent’s benefits 
have shown a similar trend since Sep- 
tember 1954; those for widow’s or 
widower’s benefits and for mother’s 
benefits declined for several months 
after September 1954 but have been 
increasing for the past 2 or 3 months. 
The increases for the 7 months since 
September 1954 range from $1.89 for 
old-age benefits ‘(from $58.75 to 
$60.64) to 11 cents for aged widow’s 
or widower’s benefits (from $46.38 to 
$46.49). The higher averages are 
the result chiefly of the progressively 
rising proportion of beneficiaries 
whose benefits were computed using 
only earnings after 1950. This com- 
putation method produces higher 
benefits, on the whole, than those 
obtained by using earnings after 
1936. As a result, the average 
monthly benefits being awarded cur- 
rently are substantially higher than 
the average amount for benefits in 





current-payment status at present. 
Monthly benefit awards numbered 

173,000 in April—the largest number 

for any month in the history of the 


program. Old-age benefits were 
awarded to 100,000 retired workers, 
and wife’s or husband’s benefits to 
a record high of 31,000 persons. 
Lump-sum death payments totaling 
$10.2 million were awarded in April 
to 53,000 persons. The average lump- 
sum amount per deceased worker 
represented in the awards during 
April reached an all-time high of 
$199.74. 


@ Seasonal influences were again im- 
portant factors in unemployment in- 
surance operations in April. State 
insured unemployment dropped 11.2 
percent to a weekly average of 1.5 
million—one-third less than the av- 
erage a year earlier. New unemploy- 
ment, as measured by initial claims 
for benefits, rose slightly (less than 
1 percent) during the month to 1.0 
million. 

Both the number of beneficiaries 
and the amount of benefit disburse- 
ments dropped in April. Unemployed 
workers receiving benefits in an av- 
erage week numbered 1.3 million, 16 
percent less than in March. This 
drop and the fact that April was a 
shorter workmonth than March 
were the main reasons for the decline 
of 24 percent, to $135.8 million, in 
benefit disbursements. Another, 
though less important, reason was 
a slight drop in the average check 
paid for total unemployment; the 
April average of $24.89 was 10 cents 
less than that in March. 





April 
1955 
Civilian labor force! 2 total (in thousands)..... ee rer 64,647 
Oe, gtk bob d oe 6 oh 6h c Odin dco ns e@Gdense sen Seeks 61,685 
(0. O00 Si Ties CU) a dauie oees <cbheece condos 2,962 
Personal income + 3 r billions: seasonally adjusted at annual 
I, CREED. . wrescrealo6soss 400s ssdeodececsceses $295.6 
I I id n,n are owen 2 OS OED ss 00h Codecs Me dEh 203.3 
Proprietors’ and rental income..................66-05-eeeeee: 50.0 
Personal] interest income and dividends...................... 25.0 
oe aa aac + 004 oss G8OMS 6 64+ cbt Fleeces Gdeda 2.6 
Social insurance and related payments eer TT ere et 12.1 
Other income payments.................. ccc cece cece ec euee 2.8 
114.2 


Consumer price index? ¢............. 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income meee 3 pey of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 


2 Bureau 


3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 
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March April Calendar year 
1955 1954 1954 1953 


63,654 64,063 64,468 63,815 
60,477 60,598 61,238 62,213 
3,176 3,465 3,230 1,602 


$294.6 $284.4 $286.5 $286.1 
202.7 195.7 197.2 200.0 


49.8 48.2 48.7 49.0 
24.8 24.0 24.3 22.8 
2.6 2.5 2.5 2.4 
12.1 11.3 10.2 9.2 
2.8 2.9 3.8 2.9 


114.3 114.6 114.8 114.4 


Commerce. Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment since they have been soerouee: for definitions, see the 
Bulletin, September 1954, page 34, table 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Incapacity and Hospital Care 
of Aged Beneficiaries 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


by Dororay McCamman and Acnes W. BrewsTEr* 


In the national survey of the economic resources of aged ben- 
eficiaries made by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance in 1951, beneficiaries were asked how many weeks they had 
spent in the hospital or had been confined to bed at home dur- 
ing the survey year. The answers to these questions are analyzed 
here, in relation to such factors as age, sex, and ownership of 
voluntary insurance against hospital costs. 


T IS common knowledge that the 
| aging process is accompanied by 

a slowing down in physical ca- 
pacity. Little information has been 
available, however, to indicate the 
extent to which this slowing down 
results in incapacity that confines 
the individual to bed. Studies have 
shown that the hospital days per 
year per aged person are about double 
the average for younger adults. But 
are these longer hospital stays of 
older persons accompanied by sub- 
stantial periods of confinement to 
bed at home? How are their hos- 
pitalization rates affected by income 
and by ownership of insurance pro- 
tection against these costs or by liv- 
ing arrangements? These are among 
the questions that can now be an- 
swered for a particular group of aged 
persons by data collected in the 1951 
national survey of aged beneficiaries.1 


Survey Procedures 


Answers to the questions about in- 
capacity are necessarily subject to 
important overall qualifications aris- 
ing out of the survey procedures. 


*Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of the Commissioner. 

1 For survey methods and description and 
for findings from the preliminary data see 
the Bulletin for August 1952. See also the 
Bulletin for August 1954 for an analysis of 
the beneficiaries’ voluntary health in- 
Surance coverage; the issues of June and 
August 1953 for findings related to income 
and to assets, liabilities, and net worth; 
the issue of April 1954 for an evaluation 
of their economic resources; and the issue 
of May 1955 for an analysis of reasons for 
retirement and for return to work. 
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Because the survey was designed to 
permit an analysis of income and 
assets for a _ situation existing 
throughout the year, adjustment of 
the sample was necessary for deaths 
or long-term hospitalization during 
the survey year. These adjustments 
—sometimes an outright discard of 
the case from the sample and some- 
times an arbitrary classification of 
the beneficiary type—are summar- 
ized here because of their important 
influence on the subsequent analysis 
of incapacity. 

Beneficiaries who died during the 
year were not covered by the survey, 
and therefore all these data on in- 
capacity exclude terminal illnesses. 
The survey was made from a 1-percent 
random sample of old-age benefici- 
aries and widows whose benefits were 
in force in December 1950. There 
were 22,384 cases in the sample, from 
which 4,719 were discarded. Of 
these, 1,603 were discarded because 
of the death of the old-age bene- 
ficiary or the aged widow before the 
date of the interview or because of 
the death of the spouse during the 
survey year.? 

When the old-age beneficiary’s wife 


2A detailed study of the mortality rates 
under old-age and survivors insurance and 
other public and private pension programs 
shows that “in the absence of any special 
circumstances, the mortality rates for vol- 
untarily retired workers during the first 
year or two of retirement are considerably 
higher than the general level that other- 
wise might be expected but that they 
thereafter merge with that level.” (Robert 
J. Myers, “Mortality After Retirement,” 
Social Security Bulletin, June 1954.) 


died during the survey year, one of 
several special procedures was used, 
depending on the time of death. If 
death occurred near the close of the 
survey year (within 3 weeks and 6 
days of the year’s end), the case was 
classified as a couple during the en- 
tire year. If it took place near the 
start of the survey year (within 3 
weeks and 6 days of the beginning), 
the case was classified as a nonmar- 
ried man during the entire year, and 
no information has been included 
about the wife. If the wife’s death 
occurred at any other time within 
the year, the case was discarded from 
the sample as it constituted a change 
in beneficiary type. 

Similarly, special procedures were 
used when one member of a couple 
had been hospitalized or in an insti- 
tution for 4 weeks or more during 
the survey year. The procedures had 
the same result whether the old-age 
beneficiary drawn in the sample was 
the male or female member of the 
couple but, for simplification, are de- 
scribed only for cases in which the 
husband was the member drawn. 
When the male old-age beneficiary 
had been in a hospital or institution 
for as long as 48 weeks, the case was 
classified as a nonmarried man, and 
information on the wife was not in- 
cluded. If the old-age beneficiary 
had been in an institution or hos- 
pitalized for as long as 4 weeks but 
not so long as 48 weeks, the case was 
classified as a couple, provided the 
wife managed the finances during the 
husband’s absence. If she did not 
handle the finances, the case was dis- 
carded to avoid a change in bene- 
ficiary type during the survey year. 
Actually, there were relatively few 
discards of this type. 

When the wife was hospitalized or 
in an institution for as long as 48 
weeks, the old-age beneficiary was 
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treated as nonmarried. If the wife’s 
period of absence was as long as 4 
weeks but less than 48, and she was 
in a publicly financed institution, 
the case was discarded, again because 
a change in beneficiary type would 
have been involved. If, on the other 
hand, she had been in a private in- 
stitution and the husband had paid 
for 50 percent or more of her support 
(actually, if he had been billed for 
her charges), the case was classified 
as a couple throughout the year. 

Obviously, these survey procedures 
cut down the measured incapacity 
rate below that actually experienced 
by aged beneficiaries of old-age and 
survivors insurance. In addition to 
discards because of death, there were 
299 cases that had to be discarded 
because the beneficiary was in an in- 
stitution or was incompetent or too 
ill to be interviewed and had no 
spouse from whom the information 
could be obtained. 

The survey procedures also make 
meaningless some of the conclusions 
that might be drawn concerning the 
beneficiary types. The data show, 
for example, that the rate of institu- 
tionalization was especially high 
among nonmarried men. The im- 
mediate conclusion would be that 
such beneficiaries are more apt to 
require institutional care because 
there is no wife to provide home care. 
The system of discards and of clas- 
sification of beneficiary type by its 


Table 1.—Percent of aged beneficiaries 
reporting no incapacity' during 
survey year 1951, by sex and age at 























end of survey year and by ownership 
of hospitalization insurance 

With | Without 

Age and sex Total insur- insur- 

ance ance 
All aged beneficiaries_- 69.3 70.9 68.8 
 Micinnececeei 70.8 72.0 70.3 
Sees 69.3 71.9 68.6 
ge reer 67.8 67.4 67.9 
80 and over_........- 65.7 65.5 65.7 
| Re Ee 71.5 73.3 70.9 
| REESE 73.4 75.9 72.5 
Ti didaacasnaned 71.6 73.8 70.9 
8 SR ere: 69.9 68.8 70.1 
80 and over_.....__.- 68. 1 68.1 68.1 
PRESB» 66. 5 67.9 66.1 
Under 70. ........... 68.2 68.0 68.2 
EAE 66.5 69.5 65.6 
Weetascnonstesoed 64.5 64.7 64.4 
80 and over.......... 60.5 58.9 60.7 
' Measured in terms of confinement to bed at 


pom hy in an hastination, or in a short-term general 
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very nature, however, resulted in a 
concentration of long-term institu- 
tionalization among beneficiaries 
classified as nonmarried men. For 
this reason, the ensuing analysis 
largely ignores the classification by 
beneficiary type that had been as- 
signed primarily for the purpose of 
studying the income and resources of 
the beneficiary group. 


All Incapacity 


Aged beneficiaries were asked how 
many weeks during the past year they 
had been confined to bed at home 
and how many weeks they had spent 
in the hospital The measure was 
thus in terms of more or less com- 
plete incapacity. Excluded were all 
the ambulatory cases of disability and 
all the days when beneficiaries—de- 
spite heart conditions, arthritis, or 
other of the degenerative ailments 
that plague old age—nevertheless 
managed to be up and around. 

In asking the question about weeks 
in the hospital, no attempt was made 
to define “hospital” or to delimit 
the term to general hospitals. Ac- 
cordingly the reported stays in hos- 
pitals included time spent in nursing 
or rest homes, in mental or tubercu- 
losis hospitals, and in _ veterans’ 
homes and public or private welfare 
institutions primarily domiciliary in 
nature. 

For many purposes and especially 
for comparison with other surveys of 
hospitalization rates, it was desirable 
to exclude such stays and to study 
the hospital utilization of aged bene- 
ficiaries in terms of short-term gen- 
eral hospitals only. Fortunately, the 
schedules were profusely annotated, 
especially in cases of long stays in 
institutions, and it was therefore pos- 
sible to make the subtractions and 
arrive at hospitalization rates that 
could be assumed, with a reasonable 
degree of assurance, to represent 
rates in general hospitals. 

For the purpose at hand, however, 
it is desirable to have an overall 
measurement—in terms of the num- 
ber of days “in bed”—of the in- 
capacity of aged beneficiaries. Hence, 
in this analysis of all incapacity the 
data are used as reported and in- 
clude stays in institutions that, al- 
though primarily domiciliary in na- 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution of 


aged ficiaries reporting inca- 
pacity, by sex and by weeks of inca- 
pacity ' during survey year 1951 














Percentage distribution 
Weeks of incapacity |— ae — 
| Total Men Women 
Wbiddencncetas 100. 0 100. 0 | 100.0 
pO SE See 19.5 20.3 18.7 
a ere es 18. 5 18.4 18.5 
iid tnsicindiniiind sh aemansn-mcabcmcvasaseese 12.2 12. € 11.7 
_ Re 9. 9.6 9.7 
eee 4.7 5.0 4.4 
Wht hele dakcantiehanada 5.8 5 6.2 
RE a ee oe 16.0 15.3 16.7 
14-26_- 6.8 6.2 7.4 
TR ree ee 1.9 2.1 ® 
. a 5». 0 5.0 5.0 
1 Total number of weeks confined to bed at home 
and/or in an institution and/or short-term general 
hospital. 


ture, were considered hospitals by 
the respondent. 

Seven in every 10 aged beneficiaries 
were not confined to bed either at 
home or in a hospital or institution 
during the year (table 1). This indi- 
cation of good health was somewhat 
greater among the men than among 
the women. The proportion for the 
men was 71.5 percent and for the 
women, 66.5 percent. 

Although relatively more of the 
younger beneficiaries than of those 
in the oldest group reported no hos- 
pitalization or confinement to bed at 
home, the differences were not strik- 
ing. For all male beneficiaries, the 
proportion dropped from 73 percent 
among those under age 70 to 68 per- 
cent for those aged 80 and over. The 
corresponding decrease for the 
women was from 68 percent to 60 
percent. 

Beneficiaries who owned hospitali- 
zation insurance were somewhat less 
frequently confined to bed than were 
the others. To some extent, this 
finding is a reflection of their rela- 
tively younger age, but there is also 
the possibility that beneficiaries in 
poorer physical condition were unable 
to obtain or continue hospitalization 
insurance. 

Of the beneficiaries reporting hos- 
pital or institutional stays or con- 
finement to bed at home, one-fifth 
were incapacitated for a week or less 
and almost another fifth for 1-2 
weeks (table 2). 

The individuals incapacitated for 
14 weeks or longer represented 13.7 
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percent of the aged beneficiaries with 
some incapacity (4.2 percent of all 
aged beneficiaries). Incapacity of 
this duration cannot help but have 
a serious impact on the general well- 
being of the family unit even if there 
is no hospitalization expense in- 
volved. The group with incapacity 
of at least 14 weeks is divided almost 
evenly into those with durations of 
14-26 weeks and those with dura- 
tions of more than half a year. The 
extremely long durations of 40 weeks 
or more—and almost all of these 
were actually full-year durations— 
were reported by 1 in 20 of the bene- 
ficiaries with some incapacity; the 
proportion was the same for men and 
women beneficiaries. 

When distributed among all bene- 
ficiaries, whether or not incapaci- 
tated during the year, the days of 
incapacity per person per year av- 
eraged about 141/3 for the men and 
171/3 for the women (table 3). The 
higher rate for women resulted from 
incapacity confining them to bed at 
home, averaging about 14% days 
during the year. The average num- 
ber of days spent in general hos- 
pitals or in other types of institu- 
tions was lower for the women bene- 
ficiaries than for the men. 

To some extent, the hospital or 
institutional care of the women is 
understated by the survey procedure 
of excluding a wife beneficiary who 
was out of the household virtually 
the entire year. The man or woman 
retired-worker or aged-widow bene- 
ficiary. on the other hand, was al- 
ways a member of the beneficiary 
group and, even if in an institution 
the entire year, was included in the 
survey. To indicate the possible 
understatement due to the survey 
procedures, the average number of 
days spent in general hospitals or 
institutions has been calculated for 
women beneficiaries other than wives 
of old-age beneficiaries. The average 
spent in short-term general hospitals 
was virtually the same (2.12 days, 
compared with the average of 2.07 
days shown in table 3). The average 
for other institutions, however, was 
half again as high (1.20 days in con- 
trast to 0.80 days). 

The beneficiaries covered by hos- 
pital insurance averaged more days 
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Table 3.—Number of days of incapac- 
ity per aged beneficiary during sur- 
vey year 1951 and percentage distri- 
bution of days by place of incapacity 
and by sex and ownership of hospi- 
talization insurance 


| Number of days per bene- 


ficiary during survey year 








Sex and insurance | | 
| At 


ownership Gen- 




















F eral | Insti- | home 

| Total hospi-|tutions} in 

| tals | bed 

a —] | 

Allaged beneficiaries.| 15.69 | 2.25/ 1.06] 12.37 
With insurance... -..| 12.70 2.80; .24 9. 66 
Without insurance_| 16.57 | 2.09] 1.30 13,17 
a EE a ST EE 14.38 | 2.40 1. 26 10. 72 
With insurance_.._| 11.45 | 2.78 .07 8. 60 
Without insurance_| 15.25 | 2.29) 1.61 11.35 
| beet 17.32 | 2.07 | -80 | 14.45 
With insurance...-| 14.28 | 2.83| .46| 10.99 
Without insurance_| 18.22 | 1.84 -91] 15.47 








| 
a 
| 
| Percentage distribution of 











days 
Allaged beneficiaries_| 100.0} 14.4| 6.8| 78.8 
With insurance....| 100.0 | 22.0 1.9 76. 1 
Without insurance_| 100.0 | 12.7 7.8 79.5 
| Se eee 100.0 16.7 8.8 74.5 
With insurance....| 100.0 | 24.3 0.6 75.1 
Without insurance. 100.0 15.0 10.6 74.4 
a ee ae | 100.0} 12.0 4.6| 83.4 
With insurance._..| 100.0 19.8 3.2 77.0 
Without insurance_| 100.0 10.1 | 5.0 84.9 
| 








in general hospitals than did those 
without protection against these 
costs—2.80 days in contrast to 2.10. 
This difference is especially signifi- 
cant in the light of the lower average 
number of days of incapacity of all 
kinds for beneficiaries with hos- 
pitalization insurance; their average 
was 12.70 days, while beneficiaries 
not protected against hospital costs 
averaged 16.57 days. For both men 
and women alike, the average dura- 
tion of incapacity was 4 days less for 
beneficiaries with hospitalization in- 
surance than for the uninsured. 

The percentage distribution of days 
of incapacity, shown in the lower 
part of table 3, highlights the inter- 
relation of ownership of hospitaliza- 
tion insurance and the place where 
beneficiaries spent their days of in- 
capacity. For men, whether with or 
without insurance, three-fourths. of 
the days were spent at home in bed. 
For men with hospitalization insur- 
ance, virtually all the days of in- 
capacity not spent at home in bed 
were spent in short-term general hos- 
pitals; less than 1 percent of the 
total number of their days of in- 


capacity were in other institutions. 
Days of incapacity not spent at home 
in bed were much less concentrated 
for men without hospitalization in- 
surance. Days in general hospitals 
accounted for 15 percent of their 
total and days in other institutions 
for 11 percent. Undoubtedly persons 
insured against hospitalization costs 
are freer to go to short-term general 
hospitals when care is needed. There 
is, however, another factor contribu- 
ting to this difference between the 
insured and uninsured men. Men 
who spent the entire survey year— 
and sometimes preceding years as 
well—in veterans’ hospitals accounted 
for a fairly sizable portion of the 
total number of days in institutions 
other than general hospitals; such 
beneficiaries possibly had neither op- 
portunity nor need to acquire volun- 
tary insurance against hospitaliza- 
tion costs. 


Incapacity in Institutions 


Analysis of incapacity in institu- 
tions other than general hospitals 
must necessarily be made on a basis 
that approaches a case-by-case study. 
The reasons are that so few of the 
beneficiaries reported incapacity in 
such institutions and that the survey 
procedures resulted in a concentra- 
tion among beneficiaries classified as 
nonmarried men. 

Of the more than 22,000 aged bene- 
ficiaries (retired workers, wives, and 
widows) included in the survey, only 
88 (four-tenths of 1 percent) were 
identified as having been incapaci- 
tated during the year in mental or 
tuberculosis hospitals, in veterans’ 
homes, or in such institutions as rest 
homes, nursing homes, convalescent 
homes, welfare institutions, and fra- 
ternal homes. Of the 88 cases, more 
than half had been classified as non- 
married men, a significantly higher 
proportion than their representation 
among all aged beneficiaries (slightly 
more than one-fifth of the total). 
Few as the cases were, their time 
spent in institutions amounted to 
23,500 days, or slightly more than 1 
day apiece when averaged over all 
the aged beneficiaries in the survey. 

Slightly more than half the 88 
cases were incapacitated for the full 
year in such institutions. Others 





spent significant portions of the year 
in the institution and for the re- 
mainder of the survey year were 
bedbound at home. For still others, 
this so-called “institutional” inca- 
pacity consisted of a week or so in 
a nursing home after a stay in a 
short-term general hospital. 

For the 88 beneficiaries, incapacity 
in such institutions averaged 267 
days, or almost three-fourths of a 
full year. The average was slightly 
higher for the men than for the 
women, 274 days as against 255 days. 
If the time that they also spent in 
general hospitals or in bed at home 
is added, the average duration of 
their days of incapacity is raised to 
277, with 284 the average for the men 
and 263 the average for the women. 

Obviously, much of this institu- 
tional care was financed at public 
expense. Of the total number of 


Table 4.—Aged beneficiaries confined 
to bed at home as percent of all 
aged beneficiaries and number of 
days in bed at home per case during 
survey year 1951, by age at end of 
year and by sex and ownership of 
hospitalization insurance 





Age at end of 
survey year 
Sex and insurance 
ownership Total ne | 80 
| der | 70-74| 75-79| and 
70 | | over 








Those confined to bed as per- 
cent of all aged beneficiaries 








eer 26. 1 | 25.2 | 26.0 | 27.1 | 28.5 
With insurance_| 23.5 | 23.0 | 22.8 | 26.0 | 25.0 
Without insur- 

a 26.9 | 26.0 | 26.9 27.4 | 29.0 

WO iedhdsccottn< 23.1 | 21.9 | 22.7} 24.3 25.9 
With insurance.| 20.5 | 19.1 | 20.1 | 23.2} 22.9 
Without insur- 

| 23.9 | 23.0 | 23.5 | 24.5 | 26.4 

0 as 29.9 | 28.3 | 30.1 | 31.9) 34.1 
With insurance _| 27.3 | 27.0 | 26.1 | 31.2) 30.3 
Without insur- 

rT 30.7 | 28.9 | 31.2 | 32.0 34.6 














Number of days in bed per 
ease during survey year 





Teh ee: 46.4 | 40.2 | 44.2) 51.1 71.3 
With insurance.| 39.3 | 33.4 | 37.6 | 49.7| 65.0 
Without insur- 

ra 48.3 | 42.5 | 45.8 | 51.4) 72.1 

Dam. 634. .1ai%3- 45.3 | 40.5 | 41.9) 51.4 57.9 
With insurance.| 40.5 | 34.7 | 34.4 | 53.9 60.5 
Without insur- 

Se 46.5 | 42.3 | 43.7 | 50.8| 57.6 

Weta 4... di.4h- 47.5 | 40.0 | 46.4 | 50.7| 92.8 
With insurance.| 38.2 | 32.4 | 40.8 | 43.7] 73.7 
Without insur- 

Si cidecctnne 49.9 | 42.6 | 47.8 | 52.2) 94.9 




















days of institutional incapacity 
measured in the survey, about two- 
thirds were identified as having been 
in mental hospitals, tuberculosis 
sanatoriums, veterans’ hospitals, or 
county or city infirmaries—all insti- 
tutions that depend on public financ- 
ing even though some patients may 
be charged on an ability-to-pay basis. 
Much of the remaining one-third was 
in fraternal and nonprofit institu- 
tions that may or may not be self- 
supporting through charges levied on 
the patients. Even for the cases 
identified as having been in pro- 
prietary nursing homes, an element 
of public financing was often present 
in that the public assistance agency 
was paying the nursing-home bill. 


Confinement to Bed at Home 

Beneficiaries reporting some con- 
finement to bed at home comprised 
23 percent of all the aged men bene- 
ficiaries and 30 percent of all the 
women. Somewhat higher propor- 
tions of the beneficiaries who had no 
insurance against hospitalization 
costs than of those with such protec- 
tion spent some part of the year bed- 
bound at home. That this is not a 
difference due entirely to age is ap- 
parent from table 4. In each age 
grouping, proportionately more of the 
beneficiaries without insurance than 
of those with insurance spent time 
in bed at home and the number of 
days in bed averaged higher. 

Although the proportion of all aged 
beneficiaries who were confined to 
bed at home rose only slightly with 
advancing age, the number of days of 
incapacity per bedfast case showed a 
marked increase at the highest age 
levels, especially for the women. 
Thus, of the women beneficiaries 
who were bedfast, those aged 80 and 
over spent more than twice as many 
days in bed as did those under age 
70. For the men, the average for 
the highest age group was about half 
again as high as for the group under 
age 70. 

Only about a fourth of all bene- 
ficiaries who spent some time in bed 
at home also had a period of hos- 
pitalization in a general hospital. For 
beneficiaries with hospitalization in- 
surance, however, this percentage was 
closer to a third, and for those with- 
out insurance it was not much more 


than one-fifth. Of the beneficiaries 
confined to bed at home, the follow- 
ing proportions were also hospitalized 
at some time during the year: 








! 








l l 

Insurance owne tid Total | Men | Women 
, | 93.9 | 24.5 23.2 
With insurance-_.-.--- | 32.6 32.7 | 32.5 
22.4 20.8 


Without insurance - - - -| 21.6 | 





Beneficiaries who were hospitalized 
as well as confined to bed at home 
during the year averaged longer in- 
capacity at home than did those 
whose incapacity was solely at home 
—probably a finding indicative of a 
difference in the seriousness of the 
physical condition. The days spent 
at home in bed by beneficiaries who 
were also hospitalized during the 
year averaged 53 for the men and 56 
for the women; both averages were 
about a fourth higher than for those 
not hospitalized (table 5). 


Hospitalization in General 
Hospitals 


The information that the national 
beneficiary survey provides on con- 
finement to bed at home and on in- 
stitutional hospitalization has a 
unique value since such data had 
not hitherto been available. Data on 
beneficiaries’ hospitalization in gen- 
eral hospitals, however, are probably 
of wider interest, in part because 
such hospitalization is likely to result 
in heavy financial burdens on the 
beneficiary and in part because data 


Table 5.—Number of days in bed at 
home per case bywhether or not ben- 
eficiary was in short-term hospital 
during survey year 1951, by sex and 
age at end of survey year 




















Number of days in bed 
at home during survey 
year 
Age and sex I 
No saline 
hospital — 
stay ities 
RR, a Tees Ee oom See ee 42.8 53.1 
ee 37.5 50.1 
ERNST S Ee es Ot 39.6 50. 2 
EADIE 49.0 57.9 
TS | ee 56. 2 63.8 
, Ste ne 44.8 56.4 
4 Seer: 38.1 46.7 
3 ere 43.8 54.5 
WE re 46.7 64.1 
EE 90. 2 101.0 
Social Security 








from other studies permit a compari- 
son of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance beneficiaries with the total aged 
population. Hence, the remainder of 
this analysis is more detailed than 
were the preceding sections and 
draws in, whenever possible, related 
data from the survey of the total 
noninstitutional population aged 65 
and over made in March 1952 by the 
Bureau of the Census.® 

Hospitalization rates—One out of 
every 10 aged beneficiaries spent time 
in the hospital during the survey 
year. The rates, which were not 
significantly different for the men 
and the women, show increasing hos- 
pital utilization as age advances 
(table 6). 

Proportionately more of the bdene- 
ficiaries who had hospitalization in- 
surance than of those without this 
protection had hospital care. The 
higher rates for beneficiaries with in- 
surance against hospital costs are 
consistent with the findings of the 
census survey, also summarized in 
table 6. The old-age and survivors 
insurance beneficiary survey adds the 
information, however, that the higher 
hospitalization rates of the group 
with insurance are associated with 
lower rates of incapacity of all types 
—or all types measured by the survey 
—than were experienced by the 
group without insurance. 

The proportions of aged benefici- 
aries of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance who had hospitalized illnesses 
are considerably higher than the pro- 
portions found for the total noninsti- 
tutional population aged 65 and over 
in March 1952. A difference in this 
direction is to be expected. Of the 
total aged population in the census 


3I. S. Falk and Agnes W. Brewster. 
Hospitalization and Insurance Among Aged 
Persons: A Study Based on a Census Survey 
in March 1952, Bureau Report No. 18, Di- 
vision of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Administration, April 1953. The 
findings are summarized in the Bulletin 
for November 1952. 

4The old-age and survivors insurance 
survey data are in terms of persons hos- 
Pitalized in the course of the year, dis- 
regarding the number of times they were 
admitted to a hospital. The census data 
included in this article are also in terms 
of persons hospitalized; additional data 
from that survey show 1.1 admissions per 
hospitalized person. 
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Table 6.—Number hospitalized per 100 aged beneficiaries, survey year 1951, 
and per 100 in the aged noninstitutional population, ' calendar year 1951, 
by age? and by sex and ownership of hospitalization insurance 




















| 
Total Men Women 
i en eee a, ee er er | 
Age and employment status | With | With | With With- | With | With- 
| Total | insur sol | Total | insur- | ,°U* | Total | insur- | , Ut 
| ance | imsur- | ance | imsur- | | ance | imsur- 
.? ance | | ance | , | ance 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | 
Aged bensfictaries, total.......| 10.5 13.1 | 9.7/ 10.7] 128] 100] 10.3) 13.5 9.3 
nder 70_....- Te ee 9.6; 11. 8.8 9.6 10.6 9.2 | 9.6; 12.8 8.4 
_ 1 Phe MS ae | 10.6) 13.3 9.8] 10.6 13.2} 99 10.5 | 13.4 | 9.7 
75 and over.........-.....-. 1.5) 15.6) 106) 11.8] 15.4) 11.0] 110] 160] 10.1 
5 eS ee 1.3] 15.4| 10.3) 118 |} 15.5] 10.8) 10.4] 15.2) 9.4 
a ST TE ED, 12.2 16. 5 11.6] 11.8] 153] 11.3] 131] 19.6 12.3 
Aged noninstitutional popula- | 
tion, SEs ae 6.7 | 9.2 | 5.8 7.3 10.6 5.9 | 6.1 | 7.6 | 57 
asta sean can: | 69] 9.3 | 5.5} 82] 11.0] 61| 57) 72 5.0 
PPTs sccccnccnccuanssicnend Daa | 8.8} 5.2 6.2 8.2 5.4 | 6.1| 9.6 5.1 
oo eee eee | 6.8 9.2 6.4 7.1] 12.8] 6.0 | 6.6 6.0 | 6.7 
In ~ labor force ......-.--- 2s ? e 6.3 + 4.2 | 3.3 4.0 | 2.8 
298, EF PERL : ; Some ae ie tS 1.9 | 1.4 | 2.2 
i a ee —— 5.8 | 55 | 41) 61) 62) 68) > 89! 84 0 
RT ee 4.4 | 7.8 | 3.1 3.3 6.8 | 1.9; @ | ® | @& 
Not in the labor force......- 69} 98] 61 7.9 12.9) 67 "és! “bal “ee 
| 5 Heaetasheneapereaey | 7.3] 104] 6.0 9.6) 14.4] 7.5 | 6.3/ 85} 5.3 
a, 6.3 9.1 &.5] 6.3 8.1 | 5.8 6.2/ 9.6] 5.4 
TOMB ONE cic cccccctinn 7.1) 94) 6.7 7.9/ 157) 68) 65) 56 6.6 





1 Data from Bureau Report No. 18 (Division of 
Research and Statistics), table 37. 
2 For old-age and survivors insurance beneficia- 


survey, almost one-fourth were still 
employed—a rough indication of 
physical capacity—while aged bene- 
ficiaries were for the most part out of 
the labor force. 

The rates for the beneficiaries, 
however, are higher even than the 
rates for the noninstitutional popu- 
lation not in the labor force and of 
relatively comparable age groups. 
Here it must be emphasized that the 
age group “under 70” for old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries is 
not comparable with the age group 
“65-69” of the census survey. Bene- 
ficiaries tend to be concentrated at 
the upper end of this interval, since 
the average age at which they start 
to draw benefits has been close to 
69 and, for inclusion in the survey, 
they had to have been on the rolls at 
least a year. Furthermore, the census 
survey encompassed the hospital ex- 
perience of persons under age 65 in 
1951. The population surveyed was 
aged 65 or over in March 1952, and 
the ages are tabulated as of that 
date; the age distribution is affected 
all along the line. 

The higher hospitalization rates for 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiaries may also be due in part to 
inclusion of persons who were in in- 
stitutions. Although the measure- 
ment for purposes of the present 


ries, age at end of survey year; for noninstitutional 
population, age in March 1952. 
3 Percentage not computed; base too small. 


analysis has been adjusted to ap- 
proximate hospitalization in short- 
term general hospitals, the bene- 
ficilary population includes persons in 
mental, tuberculosis, and other in- 
stitutions, and the “hospitalization” 
includes periods when persons in 
domiciliary institutions were receiv- 
ing medical care for acute illnesses. 
(As an example of the latter, a bene- 
ficiary living at a county farm who 
spent several weeks in the hospital 
ward with pneumonia was counted 
as spending that period in a “short- 
term general hospital.”) Hence, if 
the institutionalized population is 
more likely than the noninstitu- 
tionalized to receive hospital care for 
acute illnesses or for acute phases of 
their conditions, somewhat higher 
hospitalization rates would be ex- 
pected for the beneficiaries. The 
beneficiary survey data indicate that 
this may be the case. When bene- 
ficiaries are classified by living ar- 
rangements, the proportion hospital- 
ized becomes roughly 10 percent for 
those living in their own homes, 11 
percent for those residing in the 


5 The effect on the total would be slight, 
however, since only a very small propor- 
tion of the beneficiaries were institutional- 
ized; 1.7 percent were in institutions at 
the end of the survey year. 





Table 7.—Number hospitalized per 100 aged insurance beneficiaries, survey 
year 1951, and per 100 in the aged noninstitutional population, ' calendar 
year 1951, by place of residence and by sex and ownership of hospitalization 





imsurance 
Total 
= — 
Residence and size | - 
of community | | With ve 
Total | insur- i 
| ance meur- 
| | ance 
Aged beneficiaries: 
EES a ee 10.6 13.2 9. 
More than 100,000......... 10.4; 13.6) 9. 
10, 000-99, 999...........-.- 11.0 11.8 10. 
i a 10.7 14.5 9. 
Rural-nonfarm. ........... 9.9 12.6 9. 
Se Siitedeanimaiane 9.3 15.0 7. 
Aged noninstitutional popula- 
tion: 

0 6.5 9.0 5. 
Rural-nonfarm . ............ 7.6 8.4 
i ccascocccecescounesnss 6.2 12.3 5. 
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Men Women 
with | With- with | With- 
Total | insur- tnour- Total | insur- togure 
ance ance 
ance ance 
11.0 12.8 10.5 10.2 13.6 9.1 
11.1 14.0 10.2 9.6 13.1 8.5 
11.1 10.4 11.3 10.9 13.6 10.1 
10.5 13.2 9.7 11.0 16. 2 9.7 
9.1 12.1 8.4 1L.1 13.6 10.6 
9.2 16.9 ie 9.4 (?) 9.1 
7.1 10.2 5.3 6.0 7.6 5.4 
8.5 11.0 7.6 6.7 5.1 7.1 
6.5 12.2 5.4 5.8 12.5 4.7 




















‘Data from Bureau Report No. 18 (Division of 
Research and Statistics), table 35. 


home of a relative, and 12 percent 
for roomers or boarders. The pro- 
portion is as high as 17 percent, how- 
ever, for the relatively small group 
consisting mainly of persons in insti- 
tutions. 

Still another difference between 
the samples of the two surveys could 
be expected to produce higher hos- 
pitalization rates for the beneficiaries. 
Old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiaries are predominantly urban 
dwellers. Of the retired-worker and 
aged-widow beneficiaries surveyed, 84 
percent were living in urban com- 
munities (with populations of 2,500 
or more) and only 3 percent on 
farms. In contrast, 64 percent of the 
total aged population included in the 
census survey resided in urban com- 
munities, and as many as 15 percent 
lived on farms. Among persons with- 
out protection against hospital costs 
—and the bulk of the aged lack in- 
surance—hospitalization rates tend 
to be lower for farm dwellers than 
for persons living in urban or rural- 
nonfarm communities. Although the 
findings of both surveys show this 
farm-nonfarm difference, any com- 
parison of the specific rates in table 
7 must recognize that the census data 
relate to the total aged population, 
including employed persons. 

By covering the aged population in 
general, the census survey took in 
groups apt to be less financially se- 
cure than old-age and survivors in- 
surance beneficiaries, as well as 


2 Percentage not computed; base too small. 


those whose earnings place them at 
a relative economic advantage. (The 
total aged population includes, for 
example, proportionately twice as 
many women aged 75 and over as 
were found among aged beneficiaries 
surveyed in 1951.) It is possible, 
therefore, that financial barriers to 
medical care were partly responsible 
for keeping hospitalization rates 
among the aged population not in the 
labor force below those for aged bene- 
ficiaries. 

No substantiating data on the 
effect of income on hospitalization 
rates are available. The beneficiary 
survey permits a comparison of hos- 
pital rates with amount of inde- 
pendent retirement income during 
the survey year,® but the results are 
inconclusive. The fact that there 
was no consistent or significant in- 
crease in utilization of general hos- 
pitals as income rose could have a 
number of interpretations. Retire- 
ment income, while the best measure 
of what the beneficiary can count on 
for day-to-day living, does not neces- 


6 Retirement income is money income 
from independent sources that can be ex- 
pected to continue for the lifetime of the 
beneficiary. Thus it includes, in addition 
to 12 months’ old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits, employer and union pen- 
sions, veterans’ pensions, private annuities, 
and income from trust funds, rents, in- 
terest, and dividends. It does not include 
earnings, nor does it include noninde- 
pendent sources, such as public assistance 
and contributions and gifts from relatives 
or friends. 





sarily reflect the level of total money 
income or the amount of assets avail- 
able for meeting such unusual ex- 


penses as hospitalization. Further- 
more, the beneficiary did not neces- 
sarily pay his own hospital bill; the 
hospitalization may have been fi- 
nanced by children or other relatives 
or, frequently, was at public expense. 
There is still another possibility; 
beneficiaries with higher retirement 
incomes may have been in better 
health so that they were less likely to 
need hospitalization. On this latter 
point, although tabulations were not 
made of the total number of days of 
incapacity by income group, back- 
ground data indicate that the lowest 
retirement incomes tend to be as- 
sociated not only with the most ad- 
vanced ages but with poor health, 
since poor health may actually have 
caused low retirement benefits 
through interruptions in earnings. 

Thus, about the only conclusion 
that can be drawn from table 8 is 
that, within each income group, bene- 
ficiaries who had some insurance 
against hospital bills were more 
likely to be hospitalized in a general 
hospital than were those who lacked 
such protection. 

Days per person hospitalized.—The 
aged beneficiaries who were hospital- 
ized during the survey year spent an 
average of 3 weeks (21.5 days) ina 
short-term general hospital. While 


Table 8.—Number hospitalized in 
short-term general hospitals per 
100 aged beneficiaries, by ownership 
of hospitalization insurance and 
independent money retirement in- 
come, ' for survey year 1951 





Retirement income during survey 
Marital classi- 4 





amnonee | = — = 
ownership 0 
insurance To- — $300-|$600-|$1, 200- ry 


tal $300 599 |1,199 700 | over 





Nonmarried...}11.5 [11.0 |11.4 [11.2 10.5 | 16.8 
With insur- 


enee....... 14.4 |15.5 |14.3 |14.5 10.6 18.6 
Without in- 
surance..../10.8 |10.4 {10.9 {10.2 10.4 15.7 
Married _._.._- 9.5 | 84) 9.8) 9.0 10.6 9.5 
With insur- 
eee 11.9 [12.3 |13.8 |11.2 | 13.6] 10.6 
Without in 


surance....| 8.6 | 7.4 | 8.9 | 8.3 9.2 8.9 























1 For beneficiary (and spouse, if any) represents, 
in addition to 12 months’ old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits, income from employer and union 
pensions, veterans’ pensions, and vate annuities 
and from trust funds, rents, interest, and dividends. 
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Table 9.—Average number of days of hospitalization per hospitalized person 
among aged beneficiaries, survey year 1951, and among the aged noninsti- 
tutional population,' calendar year 1951, by age? and ownership of hos- 
pitalization insurance 
































Total Men Women 
| 
Age and employment status With With- With W ith- With With- 
Total | insur- aioe. Total | insur- iomis Total | insur- P.M 
ance | ‘, ance ance 
nce ance ance 
Aged beneficiaries, total__..... | 21.5 21.3 21.6 22.5 21.7 22.8 20.1 20.9 19.8 
EE Mitatetthasdenntunane | 20.5 19.4 21.0 21.2 18.8 22.3 19.7 19.9 19.6 
SE ciebtidieiiutatinax istnabiaapinitindad | woe 19.8 23.0 23.2 17.6 25.4 20.6 22.4 19.9 
Lea 21.9 26.5 20.4 22.8 29.7 20.6 20.1 20.4 20.0 
_ + ae 21.5 24.3 20. 5 22.7 | 25.8 21.5 19.3 21.2 18.6 
i eee | 9 35.7 20.2 23.1 45.1 18.6 22.3 (3) 23.4 
Aged noninstitutional popula- 
i Seo rea 24.8; 16.4 29.5 25.2 16.0 32.4 24.3 17.1 27.1 
_ Sate 20.4; 15.2 25.6 16.5 14.3 19.4 25.7 16.8 31.4 
ag, a Ee, CR Ea 34.7 17.8 44.1 45.8 13.9 64.9 24.7 21.7 26.3 
TS | eS 22.4 | 18.4 23.5 22.3 23.3 21.9 22.6 9.1 24.6 
In the labor force_.-....... | 13.9] 125] 162] 134] 120] 15.7] 184] 173] 105 
Not in the labor force......- 27.5) 18.5 | 31.3; 31.7 20. 1 37.4 24.6 17.1 27.4 





1 Data from Bureau Report No. 18 (Division of 
Research and Statistics), table 48. 

? For old-ageand survivors insurance beneficiaries, 
the overall averages of those with 
and without hospitalization insurance 
were almost identical, there were 
variations when the insured and the 
uninsured were compared by age 
group and by sex. In the age groups 
under 75 the insured men spent fewer 


age at end of survey year; for noninstitutional popu 
lation, age in March 1952. 
3 Percentage not computed; base too small. 

than the uninsured; after age 75 the 
insured men spent more days than 
the uninsured in the hospital. The 
stays for the women beneficiaries— 
which on the average were nearly 
2% days shorter than those for men 
—were slightly higher among women 


days in the hospital on the average’ with protection against hospital costs 


than among the women without such 
protection. 

In comparison with the average for 
the total noninstitutional aged popu- 
lation, including both those in and 
those out of the labor force, the av- 
erage stay of beneficiaries was 3 days 
shorter per hospitalized person. As 
might be expected, the census survey 
showed much longer stays among 
persons not in the labor force (aver- 
aging about 4 weeks) than among 
those still working (averaging 2 
weeks). The average for aged bene- 
ficiaries fell about halfway between 
these two averages for the total aged 
population. 

That there are basic differences 
between the population groups cov- 
ered by the two surveys has been 
pointed out in relation to the hos- 
pitalization rates. These differences 
affect the duration of hospital stays 
as well. To account for the wide 
variation in durations shown in table 
9, it is helpful to have a distribution 
of the hospitalized persons in the two 
surveys by the time each person spent 
in the hospital and a similar distribu- 
tion of the days of hospital care by 


Table 10.—Percentage distribution of persons hospitalized and of hospital days, by specified number of days in hospital 
among aged beneficiaries, survey year 1951, and among aged noninstitutional population, ' calendarYyear 1951f> 





} Aged beneficiaries, by specified number of days 
in hospital per hospitalized person | 


| Aged noninstitutional population, by specified number of days 


in hospital per hospitalized person 





































































































Sex and insurance | | . | matin | “ te 
ownership 1 ' 

| Total | 1-7 | 8-14 15-21 22-30 31-60 61-90 and Total | 1-7 8-14 15-21 22-30 31-60 61-90 and 

| over | | over 
} | | ! | | 

| ——— 

| Percentage distribution of hospitalized persons 

- —_ -_ 

| 

aa eT 29.9 25.9 14.4 | 9.4 14.3 | 3.4 272 19.0 32.1 23.7 17.9 9.4 10.2 4.6 2.4 
With insurance........| 100.0 28.7 27.4 14.5 9.2 13.9 | 4.1 2.1 100.0 36. 6 23.2 19.0 9.9 9.2 2.1 0 
Without insurance ----- |} 100.0 30.4 25.3 14.3 9.4 14.4 3.2 2.9 100.0 29.6 24.0 16.8 9.2 10.8 6.0 3.6 

| 
D.. cosmpncepgitincoana 100.0} 28.3 25.6 14.8 9.7 15.2 | 3.4 3.0 100.0 32.3 21.4 18.4 12.9 10.0 2.5 2.5 
With insurance... --..- 100.0} 28.7 24.5 15.9 9.5 15.3 4.2 1.9] 100.0 38. 6 23.9 18.2 8.0 9.1 2.3 0 
Without insurance. --- .| 100.0 | 28.1 25.9 14.4 9.8 15.2 3.1 3.4 | 100.0 27.4 19. 5 18.6 16.8 10.6 2.7 4.4 

, RR ee 100.0 32.1 26.4 13.8 8.9 13.0 3.5 2.3 100.0 31.9 26. 2 16.8 5.8 10.5 6.8 2.0 
With insurance... -_-_- | 100.0; 28.8 30.8 12.9 8.9 12.3 4.0 2.3 100.0 33.3 22.2 20.4 13.0 9.3 1.9 0 
Without insurance --..-. | 100.0 33.5 24.5 14.2 8.9 13.3 | 3.3 2.3 100.0 31.4 27.7 15.3 2.9 10.9 8.8 2.9 

| 
| 
Percentage distribution of hospital days 

TS, caninchdcnkttimeantd 100.0 | 5.5 12.7 11.7 10.7 27.4 12.5 19.6 100.0 6.1 11.3 13.6 10.2 18.4 14.4 26.0 
With insurance --- 100.0 5.4 13.5 11.9 10.6 26.7 14.8 17.1 100.0 11.0 16.7 22.4 15.2 25.3 9.4 0 
Without insurance ----- 100.0 | 5.6 | 12.3 11.6 10.7 27.7 11.4 20.6 | 100.0 4.6 9.6 10.9 8.6 16.2 15.9 34.2 

| RE a ete Peres 100.0 5.0 11.9 11.5 10.6 27.7 11.9 21.4 100.0 6.2 9.9 13.8 13.8 17.6 7.4 31.3 
With insurance. -- -| 100.0 | 5.3; 11.9 12.8 10.7 28.1 15.4 15.8 100.0 11.7 17.3 22.3 13.2 26,2 9.3 0 
Without insurance -_-.. 100.0 | 4.9; 11.9 11.0 10.5 27.6 10.7 23.4 100.0 4.1 7.1 10.5 14.0 14.3 6.7 43.4 

} 

Wh an tananavanseneen 100.0 | 6.4 13.7 12.0 10.9 26.9 13.1 17.0 100.0 6.1 12.9 13.5 6.2 19.2 22.0 20.1 
With insurance... -| 100.0 | 5.5 15.5 10.9 10. 5 24.9 14.1 18.7 100.0 10.0 15.9 22.4 18.1 23.9 9.7 0 
Withont insurance... .. | 100.0 | 6.7 13 0 12.5 11.1 27.8 12.7 16.2 | 100.0 5.1 12.2 11.3 3.2 18.1 25.0 25.1 

| 
1 Data from Bureau Report No. 18 (Division of Research and Statistics), tables 14, 40, and 41. 
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‘Table 11.—Number of days of hospital care per 100 aged beneficiaries in short- 
term hospitals, survey year 1951, and per 100 in the aged noninstitutional 
































population, ' calendar year 1951, by age? and by sex and ownership of hos- 
_pitalization insurance 
Total Men | Women 
eae , | 
Age and employment status With | — b | = With | — 
Total | insur- | omen Total pon —4 i | Total | insur- | ; 4 
| ance sur- ance | a | a nsur 
| ance ance 
Aged beneficiaries, total... ...| 225 280 209; 240 | 278 | 229 207} 283 | 184 
Under 70.__. -..| 196 228 184 ‘ 200 | | 205 189| 255 164 
as oo ee 233 263 225 247 3 | 251 | 217 301 | 193 
75 and over. “tt aaa 252 414 217 269 130 226 221 | 325 | 202 
75-79. . ; piniedall 242 | 374 211 267 | 400 233 | 200 324 174 
80 and over. ..... | 280 589 235; 274 689 210; 292 ® | 2387 
Aged noninstitutional popula- 
ee nn ee 165 151 170 | 184 | 168 | 190 | 148 | 130 154 
65-69........ ail Sitetieiedeighsites 141 141 | 140 135 157 | 118 | 146 121 157 
70-74 paone 213 157 232 | 283 114 350 | 151 | 208 135 
75 and over. — wee 153 168 150 158 298 | 132 149 54 165 
In the labor force............- | 8 102 61; 85) 108| 66 61 70 55 
Not in the labor force. .......-.) 190 181 193 252 258 | 250 156 139 160 
— SS EE , 
1 Data from Bureau Report No. 18 (Division of ries, age at end of survey year; for noninstitutiona 
Research and Statistics), table 53. population, age in March 1952. 
? For old-age and survivors insurance beneficia- 3 Percentage not computed; base too small. 
length of stay (table 10). Of the hos- tional care in the two surveys. The 


pitalized beneficiaries, insured and 
not insured alike, 30 percent spent 1 
week or less in the hospital. An 
identical proportion of the total aged 
population that was uninsured had 
equally short stays. Of the insured 
group, on the other hand, as many 
as 37 percent were in hospitals for a 
week or less—a reflection of the gen- 
erally shorter stays of persons still in 
the labor force. 

Hospital stays of as long as 2 
months or more were also equally 
frequent among beneficiaries with in- 
surance and beneficiaries without in- 
surance (6 percent of those hos- 
pitalized). Of the total aged popula- 
tion that was hospitalized, however, 
only 2 percent of those with insur- 
ance but almost 10 percent of the 
uninsured spent 2 months or longer 
in the hospital. Persons with hos- 
pital care of 2 months or longer ac- 
counted for about one-third of all the 
hospital days for both the bene- 
ficiaries with insurance and those 
without, in contrast to less than one- 
tenth of the days for the total aged 
population with insurance and one- 
half of the days for the aged popula- 
tion without insurance. 

Some of these differences are un- 
doubtedly traceable to differences in 
definition of what constituted institu- 


census counted care in a Veterans Ad- 
ministration general hospital as hos- 
pital care even if it lasted 365 days; 
the adjustments made in the bene- 
ficiary survey data classified care in 
Veterans Administration facilities as 
institutional care without  distin- 
guishing between domiciliary and 
general hospital facilities. While this 
difference would partially explain the 
variation between the two survey 
findings for men, it does not explain 
why there was a larger proportion of 
uninsured women in the total aged 
population with long stays; they ac- 
counted for a much larger proportion 
of days than did uninsured women 
beneficiaries. Some of the difference 
could lie in the beneficiary survey 
procedures that excluded from the 
beneficiary group a wife who was out 
of the home for all or practically all 
the survey year. A more probable 
explanation is found in the presence 
in the total aged population of a 
much higher proportion of women at 
the most advanced ages. 

Days of hospital care per 100 bene- 
ficiaries—When the days of hospital 
care are related to all beneficiaries 
rather than to those who were hos- 
pitalized, the resulting rates measure 
not only the length of time spent in 
the hospital but the differences in 





As a group the 
aged beneficiaries used during the 
Survey year 225 days of general 


hospitalization rates. 


hospital care per 4100 _ persons, 
or 2% times the national aver- 
age for persons of all ages (100 
days per 100 persons). Insured bene- 
ficiaries had 280 days of hospital 
care and uninsured 209. The number 
of days of care per 100 increased with 
advancing age, except for the un- 
insured men, whose high institutional 
rates may have kept down the hos- 
pital days for the oldest persons. 

The old-age and survivors insur- 
ance beneficiaries used more days 
of hospital care in a year than did 
the aged noninstitutional popula- 
tion—225 per 100 persons compared 
with 165 per 100. The differences 
are less if the comparison is between 
the beneficiaries and those not in 
the labor force. The insured women 
in the two surveyed groups showed 
considerably different rates—283 days 
per 100 women for the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance beneficiaries and 139 
days per 100 for the noninstitutional 
population not in the labor force. It 
is possible that this marked differ- 
ence—which stems from the number 
hospitalized rather than the average 
stay—is the result of sampling varia- 
bility between the two surveys; aged 
women with hospitalization insur- 
ance made up a relatively small part 
of each survey population. 


Conclusion 


Heretofore knowledge of the inca- 
pacity of the aged population has been 
largely in terms of hospitalized ill- 
ness. The amount of hospital care 
used by older persons has been as- 
certained but without relation to the 
amount of incapacity in bed at home 
or in institutions. Other studies 
have shown that ownership of insur- 
ance against hospital costs affects the 
rate of admission and length of stay 
in general hospitals, but they have 
not permitted an examination of 
these differences against a _ back- 
ground of nonhospitalized incapacity. 
Data from the 1951 national bene- 
ficiary survey presented here throw 
some additional light on these im- 
portant interrelationships. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Effect of Increased OASI 
Benefits on Public 
Assistance, September- 
December 1954 * 


The 1954 amendments to the Social 
Security Act that became effective 
in September included provisions in- 
creasing benefit payments for all cur- 
rent beneficiaries of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and permitting im- 
mediate entitlement to benefits of a 
group of persons who had heretofore 
been excluded. This new group con- 
sists of surviving parents, widows, 
and children of individuals who died 
after 1939 and before September 1, 
1950, and who, though not fully in- 
sured under the act at the time of 
death, had at least 6 quarters of 
coverage. Both these provisions af- 
fect the public assistance caseloads 
and expenditures, but their full ef- 
fects are not yet known. 

Identification of persons newly 
eligible for old-age and survivors in- 
surance is in some instances difficult, 
and the assistance payments cannot 
be adjusted until claims for benefits 
are filed and adjudicated. Assistance 
agencies are still reporting new bene- 
ficiaries among the persons who had 
been receiving old-age assistance or 
aid to dependent children payments 
in September 1954. 

The increase in benefits provided 
by the amendments had an almost 
immediate effect, however, on public 
assistance caseloads and _ expendi- 
tures. This report relates only to 
the recipients of old-age assistance 
and to families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children in September 1954 
who also received an old-age and 
survivors insurance benefit for Au- 
gust 1954.1 A later report will sum- 
marize the effect on these programs 
of the group of persons who became 
newly eligible for benefits. 


*Prepared by Sue Ossman, Division of 
Program Statistics and Analysis, Bureau of 
Public Assistance. 

1 Because only a few recipients of aid 
to the blind and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled are affected by the 
amendments, the States were not asked to 
report on these programs. 
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To help State agencies in adjusting 
the amount of the assistance pay- 
ments made to persons who were re- 
ceiving old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits before the amendments, 
a set of conversion tables was pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Public Assistance. 
These tables, which showec the bene- 
fit paid for August and the amount 
of the increase for September, were 
used for all single beneficiaries and 
for all family groups consisting of 
two beneficiaries except families con- 
sisting of two children only. All 
other beneficiary cases, estimated to 
be less than 10 percent of the total, 
had to be checked individually with 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
district office for the area in which 
the recipient lived. 

The majority of the States started 
making the initial adjustment in as- 
sistance payments in October; a few 
States had started in September. 
With few exceptions, the reviews of 
the remaining cases were completed 
in November and December. Some 
agencies reinvestigated cases with 
old-age and survivors insurance in- 
come and rebudgeted them for 
changes in need; other agencies 
made desk reviews of the cases. 

All the States submitted reports for 
the months of October through De- 
cember showing the number of cases 
reviewed and the type of initial ac- 
tion taken by the assistance agencies 
and comparing the change from the 
preceding month in the assistance 
payments with the change in monthly 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits since August 1954. Most States 
reported on all recipients affected. 
A few States requested permission to 
report the effects of the 1954 amend- 
ments on a sample basis; in most 
instances, plans were made for them 
to report on the basis of a statistical 
sample those items relating to re- 
cipients who received an increase in 
benefits and continued to receive 
assistance and to report on a 100- 
percent basis for recipients whose 
assistance was terminated. 

The accompanying tables show the 


Table 1.—Old-age assistance and aid 
to dependent children: Aged per- 
sons and families with children re- 
ceiving both assistance payments 
and OASI benefits, by State, Sep- 
tember 1954 } 




















OAA recip- | ADC fami- 
ients receiv- | lies receiv- 
ing OASI ing OASI 
benefits benefits 
jut 
| Per- | Per- 
State 3 ey 
| OAA ADC 
Num.-| case- | Num-!} fami- 
ber | ease | ber | lies, 
Sep- Sep- 
| tem- tem- 
ber | ber 
| 1954 | | 1954 


460,035) alan aa 4.5 


| — | ——— 





Total, 53 States 2... 





| 








a 1,925) 3.0) 644) 3.9 
pS ee ee: } 404) 24.3) 57; 5.3 
TR ckcte! pedcnbunnn | 2,838) 20.3) 207) 4.8 
NR a ee | 2 "949! 5.6 262) 3.5 
California_.......- AE 98,697) 36.3) 2,375 4.5 
Colorado__.--- ssautodes 12,773} 24.3 315} 5.5 
Connecticut. ..........- 5,445) 32.3; 273) 6.0 
oe es ae 245) 14.4 41} 4.4 
District of Columbia--_--| 641, 21.3 97; 4.1 
ae Reena, 2 14,904; 21.5 1,091) 5.4 
| 
CRE ns is pocknscen | 9,187} 9.4 g71| =9 
_ eee ania 292) 15.4 68; 2.2 
| SS eee 1,933) 21.6 151 8.3 
eee sonee| A7geGel Dee 834) 4.1 
oe eee eee cae, Cee 679; 8.2 
Dic cnc onmeneaeaccas 7,117; 16.6; 555) 8.5 
Kansas_.....- satin Seibiap sane 5,149) 14.9) 220 5.2 
eS A | 4,718} 8.4] 1,195) 6.5 
Louisiana_...........---| 22,415] 18.7] 591 3.5 
[a Se 3,391) 26.7; 500) 12.0 
| 
Maryland [— 1, 594, 14. 9) 138) 2.3 
Massachusetts_.....--.- | 32,028} 34.7) 1,029] 8&3 
Michigan-............-- | 18,237) 23.6] 1,400) 7.3 
Minnesota...........-.- 8,890) 17.0 610 8.2 
| AEE S TES | 3,044, 4.5) 402) 2.6 
pS aes | 24,142; 18.2) 1,002) 6.2 
Rs cicnakaceorens 1884) 20.0; 4111) 6.0 
oe ag, RT ECE | 2,847) 15.6) 148) 6.1 
SEE @r wy & Bese eteges 
New Hampshire_....--- | 1,636) 24.7) 97) @2 
| | 
Sf). oe 4,751; 22.9) 444) 83 
New Mexico......-.---- | 1,151} 9.5) 267) 4.0 
> 22,302} 21.2) 1,089) 2.2 
North Carolina-......-- | $3,204) 6.2) 739) 4.2 
North Dakota.-.......-- | 875) 10. 6} 92; 6.4 
| Ree 20,605; 19.8) 759) 5.4 
Oklahoma-.......------ 13,957; 14.7; 772) 5.1 
ELE 5,912) 28. 9| 182) 5.1 
Pennsylvania..........-. 9,790} 16.3) 884) 3.2 
Rhode Island-........-- 2,485) 28. | 107; 3.2 
South Carolina. -.-....-- 1,976, 4.6) 238) 3.1 
South Dakota--.......-. 1,379} 12.5) 152) 65.4 
Tennessee 8.3) 1,238) 5.6 
Eo ccc 12.1) 805 4.4 
eee 16.3) 178) 5.7 
Vermont 24.5 141} 13.8 
TED cesecesent Manan 1 .6 
Virginia 5. 4| 317; 3.7 
Washington -- 29.6) 573) 6.7 
West Virginia. P 5.0} 342) 1.9 
Wisconsin 21.2) 720) 9.2 
Wyoming 25. 5! 42; 8.2 

















1 Not entirely comparable with annual data re- 
ported on concurrent receipt of public assistance and 
insurance benefits because of difference in report- 
ing methods. Excludes some cases that were sub- 
sequently closed or suspended for reasons other than 
the effect of the increase in benefit. 

2Includes Puerto Rico; not shown in table be- 
cause no cases were receiving both assistance pay- 
ments and insurance benefits. Total for aid to de- 
pendent children is for 52 States; excludes Nevada, 
where program is administered without Federal 
participation. 

3 Excludes a few cases in which there was no re- 
duction in payment. 
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cumulative effect of the monthly 
changes that occurred during the 3- 
month period on cases receiving pub- 
lic assistance and old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits in Septem- 
ber. Only one payment adjustment 
or other action for each case is in- 
cluded. The totals are the closest 
approximation that can be made of 
the effect the increased old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits have had 
on assistance payments. The data 
are not entirely comparable with an- 
nual data reported by State agencies 
on concurrent receipt of public as- 
sistance and old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits, because the methods 
of reporting used are different. The 
method used for reporting the effect 
of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefit increase almost certainly 
resulted in some _ understatement, 
which—although not too serious for 
the present purpose—nevertheless 
makes the report unsuitable for use 
in projecting trends. 

According to reports submitted by 
the States, cases were reviewed for 
469,000 persons receiving old-age as- 
sistance and 26,300 families receiving 
aid to dependent children in Septem- 
ber who had also received an old-age 
and survivors insurance benefit for 
August (table 1). The totals repre- 
sent 18.2 percent and 4.5 percent of 
the September caseloads in the two 
programs—somewhat lower percent- 
ages than would be estimated from 
annual reports on the concurrent re- 
ceipt of assistance payments and in- 
surance benefits. 

Of the 469,000 old-age assistance 
cases reviewed, 86 percent remained 
on the rolls but had their payments 
reduced. Increases in their old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits did 
not eliminate their need for assist- 
ance. Only 2 percent were closed; 
for these cases the increase in bene- 
fit wiped out the deficit between the 
requirements as recognized by the 
State agency and their income, or 
it reduced the deficit to less than the 
minimum payment made by the 
agency. For slightly less than 12 
percent of the old-age assistance 
cases reviewed, the increase in bene- 
fit did not reduce the amount of the 
assistance payment. Many of these 
aged persons had received the maxi- 
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Table 2.—Old-age assistance and aid to dependent children: a o action 
ts, by 




























































































taken to adjust assistance payments for increase in OASI ben State, 
September-December 1954 
: a 
OAA recipients receiving OASI benefits ADC families receiving QASI benefits 
| Percentage distribution by Percentage distribution by 
Total | type of action Total type of action 
State num- aE num- - 
a | , ber, | Nl l 
Sep- *ay- Sep- } eo Pay- 
Pay- . Pay- ; 
tomer ~ Sus- 7 ment | tember! q Sus- | ¢ ment 
1954! Closed pended Bo ot not 1954 ! Closed pended! b. not 
reduced % uced) reduced 
| aT an, ‘ont aMaMinikee 
a ee 469,035 2.0 0.4; 85.9 11.7 | 26,325 3.1 0.5 72.9 | 23. 5 
Alabama_............ 1,925 | 26.4 |-....... | 68.3 7.3 644 OR 76.7| 17.7 
||” -EESESRIDS: 44 | ‘7 | —_— 83.4 15.8 §67/ (@ (2 BE. (2 
Arigona............- | 2,838 | 6] -3/ 88.5 10.5) 207 | 1) Sone | 77.3] 21.3 
Arkansas.............| 2,949 | 7.4 @) | 86.7 5.9 262 | 2.7 aed 58.8 38.5 
California............ | 98,697; .4 -1} 836{ 15.9] 2,375] 25/  <5| 82.9 14.0 
Colerado............ | 12,773 D ivtdapode | 97.7 2.1 | 315 | 3 ¢ ae 61.9 34.9 
Connecticut_.-._-_- 5,445 1.3} @ | 949 37) 273) 21 4| 90.1 | 8.4 
Delaware._._._____. 4 ee Ct eee 81.6] 15.1] 41} @) @ | @ | 
District of Columbia. 641 | | 97.3 2.0 97 ( @ (2) 
Florida.._.___...._..| 14,904 2.) |--------| 8&5] 136] 1,091 | Ty ade | 363] 61.6 
EEE SES 9,187 10.4 |. _.....| 84.5 5.1 | 971 | 4.8 | | 73.9] 21.2 
_ _ Meaeestanpees 292 82) 5.1] 866/....... | @ ©. i < @ | @ 
a 1,933 eo ) Sea 93.7/ 5.3] mt 6B if. | $2.1 15.9 
een 17,241 2.9 lv} 922) 40] 834| Ll} 61.2 79.9 17.9 
SS Eee 6,100 2.6 2.0 82.5 12.9 | 679 | 2.4 | 6 66.0 31.1 
Rae cea scape aatinloes 7.117 2. Q 04.4 2.1 555 | 8.5 | 3.2 73.5 | 14.8 
eauee......<.2...2 5,149 2 | 93.1 63] 220 u) Filed | 81.8 17.7 
Kentucky__........ 4,718 2.9 () 94.0 3.1 1,195 +a SP enc 84.4 14.7 
Louisiana... _| 221415 4] bt} 826] 159) ‘sr ] 4110! 673] 247 
Maine... ES RSiventienn-) ‘ORC 15.3 500 | 2.2 | Stee | 70.6 27.2 
Maryland..__.. 1,594 1.9 .3 94.5 3.3 | 138 2.2 | 92.0 5.1 
Massachusetts 32,028 1.6 11} 81.7 15.6 | 1,029 3.2 | 5 | 79.9 | 16.4 
Michigan. _- 18, 237 SE icc GAS 13.9 1,400 4.0 | eS i 23.2 
Minnesota_-- 8,890 1.0 2.9| 74.7] 21.4] 610 71 251 66.9 30.0 
Mississippi_.. ..| 3,044 BA lens... WO esl ee 4.8 |_.... | 59.0 | 36.6 
SCs 24,142 5 (3) 7.7 21.7] 1,092 1.6 i 32.7 | 65.7 
Montana_.......-.__- 1,884 1.1 od 93.3 5.6 111 1.8 9| 74.8] 22.5 
“SERRE 2,847 1.1 -6 73.7 24.7 148 2.0 .7] 50.5] 37.8 
SS 1,070 3 5 68. 4 30.8 (4) (4) ( mM | @& 
New Hampshire_..-_-. 1,636 3.2 1.2 88.8 6.8 97 @) ( | (? (?) 
New Jersey.......... 4,751 1.3 a 85.2 13.3 444 1.6 | 2] 82.7 | 15.5 
New Mexico.______..- 1,151 3.6 a 92.0 3.6 267 3.0 4 79.8 16.9 
New York........... 22,302 a 9 83.9 14.5] 1,089 4 1.3 71.0| 27.4 
North Carolina... ___. 3,204 | ees. 5.5 8.9 739 em Sebeeee 80.2 | 15.7 
North Dakota_....__. 875 1.5 1.1 82.6 14.7 92 (2) (2) (2) | C 
(A eae eal 20, 605 +: vias 90.3 9.5 759 3.8 1.1 68. 6 26.5 
Oklahoma ......... .. 13, 957 ey rere 95.5 4.0 772 2.7 |. 73.3 24.0 
i oseeal ae a (3) 7.5 2.4 182 5 2.2 87.9 | 9.3 
Pennsylvania. -_.....-. 9, 790 _S | Sreaeey 93.1 -§ 884 OS a 96.9 1.0 
Rhode Island_.......} 2,485 OY ae 94.6 1.0 107 3, iss: 87.9 9.3 
South Carolina. _..... 1,976 Nf 82.2 6.3 238 | ae 71.8 10.1 
South Dakota___.._.. 1,379 a 5 82.2 16.6 152 3.3 1.3 67.8 27.6 
‘enmessee__.........- 5.673 ee 86. 6 7.1 1,238 2) ere 78.0 16.8 
RRR aS: 6, 987 1 | Sena 85.4 8.1 895 RN ie ndece 69. 4 26.0 
biddtasrtcaiceoda 1, 553 | Eee 93.3 6.3 178 3.4 6 86.0 10.1 
[ee 1,683 ee 79.2 17.8 141 4g eee 38.3 56.0 
Virgin Islands___.___. SSS RE, NSE Cee oe 1 (?) @) (?) (@) 
ON nnn cheeses 943 &.4 1.0 83.2 7.4 317 4.4 9 81.7 12.9 
Washington_______.__/§18, 152 1.1 om it | ae 573 got SAR 77.1 21. 1 
West Virginia____._.. 1,307 _ 5} eee 80.0 2.2 342 > Pee 87.1 5.8 
Wisconsin............| 9,579 1.8 5 83.1 14.6 720 4.0 6 76.5 18.9 
Wyoming............/ 1,085 5 5 91.6 7.4 42 (2) (2) (?) (2) 


















































1 Excludes some cases subsequently closed or sus- 
pended for reasons other than the effect of the in- 
crease in benefit. 

? Not computed; base too small. 

3 Less than 0.05 percent. 


mum paid by the State, but their 
recognized need in excess of this 
amount was equal to or greater than 
the increase in benefit. Other recip- 
ients had, simultaneously with the 
benefit increase, changes in circum- 
stances that offset its financial effect. 
For the few remaining cases (less 
than one-half of 1 percent of the 


‘ Program administered without Federal partici- 


pation. 
* Excludes a few cases in which there was no re- 


duction in payment. 


total), payments were suspended. 
This was a temporary action; ulti- 
mately the payment would be re- 
instated in reduced amounts or the 
case would be closed. 

In aid to dependent children, also, 
most of the cases reviewed—slightly 
more than 7 out of every 10—had 
their payments reduced. The propor- 
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tion of cases closed (3.1 percent) was 
larger than for old-age assistance. 
Payments were not reduced for al- 


Table 3.—Old-age assistance and aid 
to dependent children: Effect of 
increase in OASI benefits on 
monthly expenditures for assistance 
payments for cases _ reported 
through December 1954, by State , 








| 
| Effect of increased OASI 
benefits on— 





utetona Aid to depend- 
———— ent children 


Reduc- 
tion in 
assist- 
ance 
pay- 
ments 





State 
Reduc- In- 
tion in crease 
assiSt- ll 
ance OASI 
pay- bene- | 
ments fits 


656 $2,080, 448 $216, 991/$196, 814 








aE 8, 891 12, 860 5.145) 2, 764 
Alaska 1,992 1,937 631) 118 
ree 16,419 29,878 2,014) 1,262 
| 14,812 14,736} 1,825) 1,158 
Calif 476,145 418,077) 15,303) 15,304 
Colo 63,622 62,207 2,355) 2,228 
Conn__-- : 30.817 26.001 2,523] 2,053 
Sees 1,230 953 361 312 
D.C = 3,217 2,729 818 635 
Sia 76, 838 56.886;  9,287| 3,748 
| 

ae 45,111 49,693 7,237 7,605 
Hawaii. -.._- 1,485 1,891 525} = 1,226 
7 9,494 8.803 1,159 1,223 
£3 85,378 85.910 6,796) 6,941 
NSS 30, 888 27,359 t 881] 4.953 
Iowa ___- 34.904) 234,061) 25,115) * 4,007 
a Sere 25, 265 24,496 1,678 1,204 
Ky... $ 22,887 19.305, 10,136} 5,649 
as 110,343 93, 343 4, 400] 3, 584 
Maine.__-- 16, 561 14,055 4,306) 3,053 
es 8,099 7.911 996) 1,137 
aa 160, 134 127,332 9,350) 10,397 
| Ses 92,692 73,293) 12,316) 11,702 
Minn._...... 43,509 18.738| 5,474) 3,016 
Miss.....--.. | 15, 746 4.640, 3,536 | 876 
ae 120,577 93,316 8,689 3,857 
rae 9, 528 9,504 872) 87¢ 
o ecael 14,600 11,690 437) 742 
er 5. 580 3, 880 (3) Q) 

ft | 8,144 7,671 752 878 
i a. 23,653 23,350 3,965 3,413 
ae 5,909 6,148 1,950 1,671 
Ie, Biccccoeucl S050 85,874| 8,894) 6,450 
3 ener | 16.820; 14,542) 6,024) 5.017 
ee ae 4,283 5,678) 756 851 
r—epaiak je | 100,840} 90.710} 8,936] 7,093 
re 68,066) 72,092) 5,831) 4,538 
Oreg._._..... | 28'912} 31.954) 1,574] 1.416 
ERS 49, 352) 50,228; 7,446) 7,622 
eg Rea | 12,349 12,809 743 1,127 
«eee | 40,632} 11,305) 1,908] 2,029 
etn 5,358 5, 559 1,515 741 
): “ee 28.554 29,534) 9,244) 29,201 
y ee | 136,859) 136,464) 7/448) 5,668 
aE 7,941] 7.519} 1,499] 1,504 
Wlinnibedaad 9,963 7,021 1,512 766 
_ 0 0 9) y 
SARS 4,834 4.635) 2,519] 2,693 
Wash......../ 492.061, 486,952) 3,937] 2,876 
, 2 Shee | 6, 786 7.313} 2,925) 3,504 
,, eee | 48, 522 42.901 6,202} 5,751 
ee 5, 260 4,705 237) 273 


| 





1 The exact effect of increase in insurance benefits 
on assistance payments cannot be determined be- 
cause of other factors influencing assistance pay- 
ments during this period. 

? Partly estimated. 

3 Program administered without Federal partici- 
pation. 

¢ Excludes amounts for a few cases in which there 
was no reduction in payments. 
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most a fourth of the cases, and, as 
in old-age assistance, a small number 
had their payments suspended. 

The reduction in monthly pay- 
ments of old-age assistance for the 
cases reviewed by the end of Decem- 
ber totaled almost $2.1 million (table 
3). This amount was equal to a 
little more than 89 percent of the 
total increase in monthly old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits paid to 
these cases. The average reduction 
in the old-age assistance payment 
was $4.44; the average increase in 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
benefit was $4.98. 

For aid to dependent children, the 
total reduction of $197,000 in monthly 
assistance payments equaled 91 per- 
cent of the total increase in monthly 
benefits. The average reduction in 
their assistance payment was $7.48 
per family, compared with an in- 
crease of $8.24 in the family insur- 
ance benefit. 

The total reduction in the assist- 
ance payments was less than the in- 
crease in old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits for various reasons. 
Need previously unmet, particularly 
need for medical care, absorbed part 
or all of the increase in benefits for 
some cases. These were usually 
cases in which State maximums had 
prevented larger payments. Some 
agencies recognized new items of in- 
dividual need or raised the amount 
allowed in their standards for basic 
items, thus increasing the amount of 
need required. Michigan, for ex- 
ample, added a monthly medical al- 
lowance of $2 to requirements at the 
same time the old-age and survivors 
insurance benefit was increased. In 
New York, the seasonal increase in 
the fuel and clothing allowance di- 
verted some of the increase in bene- 
fits. Montana raised the allowance 
for shelter in October, but the effect 
on payments was not noticeable be- 
cause the increase was made effec- 
tive at the time of the periodic rein- 
vestigation process. Other States 
have a policy permitting use of in- 
come for needs of dependents, which 
modified the effect of the increase in 
benefits. Louisiana, Michigan, and 
Minnesota have such policies. 

In States where payments are 
based on a percentage of the budget 


deficit, the reduction in assistance 
payments represents only a per- 
centage of the increase in benefits 
even though the entire increase was 
considered. In New Mexico, for ex- 
ample, the payments for aid to de- 
pendent children meet 80 percent of 
the budget deficit. When the budget 
was recalculated on the basis of the 
increased benefits and the percentage 
adjustment applied, the decrease in 
payments for many cases was 20 
percent less than the increase in 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits. 

In contrast, reductions in pay- 
ments that were larger than the in- 
crease in benefits were reported by 
15 States for old-age assistance and 
18 States for aid to dependent chil- 
dren. Tennessee, for example, put 
into effect restrictive policy measures 
that accounted, in a number of cases, 
for a decrease in payments in addi- 
tion to that produced by the higher 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits. 

In five States—Alaska, Florida, 
Mississippi, Missouri, and South Da- 
kota—reductions in monthly assist- 
ance payments to beneficiary families 
receiving aid to dependent children 
amounted to less than half the total 
increase in their insurance benefits. 
In Mississippi the reduction both for 
that program and for old-age assist- 
ance represented less than one-third 
the increase in the monthly insur- 
ance benefits. 





Federal Grants to State 
and Local Governments, 
1953-54 


Federal grants to State and local 
governments continued their general 
upward trend during the fiscal year 
1953-54. Although grants for the 
several health services and for educa- 
tion declined, grants for public assist- 
ance payments and administration, 
for employment security aaministra- 
tion, for welfare services other than 
public assistance, and for all other 
purposes increased somewhat. On 
balance, total grants, including those 
of a temporary and emergency 
nature, were more than 7 percent 
greater than those of the preceding 
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fiscal year. They amounted to $3.0 
billion (table 1), compared with $2.8 
billion in 1952-53. 

The purpose and financial charac- 
teristics of existing Federal aids to 
States and localities vary consider- 
ably. As used here, the term 
“grants” is confined to grants for co- 
operative Federal-State or Federal- 
local programs administered at the 
State and/or local level and for those 
programs in which the bulk of the 
funds is channeled through agencies 
of State and local governments. 
Emergency grants and the value of 
grants-in-kind have been included 
when they conform to this definition. 
Federal aid granted directly to indi- 
viduals and private institutions and 
reimbursements to State and local 


governments for expenses incurred 
by them as agents of the Federal 
Government in administering pro- 
grams primarily national in charac- 
ter have been excluded. Shared reve- 
nues have also been excluded. 

Grants for public assistance pay- 
ments and administration totaled 
$1,438 million in the fiscal year 
1953-54, 8 percent more than the 
$1,300 million granted in 1952-53. 
Grants were larger for each of the 
four assistance programs. The pro- 
visions in the 1952 amendments to 
the Social Security Act for greater 
Federal financial participation in all 
these programs, originally scheduled 
to expire September 30, 1954, were 
extended for 2 additional years by 
the 1954 amendments. 


Table 1.—Federal grants to State and local governments, by purpose, fiscal 
years 1934-35 through 1953-54 


{In thousands] 





Assistance 


| Employ- } 














payments| Emer- ment Healtt | Other | Educa- All 
Fiscal year | Total and gency security ay — | welfare | “uc 8 
adminis- relief ? adminis- | S¢rvices ; services 5 tion ° other ' 
| | tration! | tration ? | 
| —_ | 
1934-35_....... 8 ” (ee $1,857, 490 | | aa ee $1,516 | $12,722, $323,592 
1935-36. ....... | 995,138 | $28,424 476,513 | 3,068 | $4,389 | 2,117 | 13,322 | 467 , 305 
1996-37. ....... | 808,668 | 143,934 | 1,722 | 11,484 12,758 | 3,089 | 15,651 | 620, 030 
1988-39. 22. 020;567 | 240.808 |... | ages | taczae | S803 | asa | a7STAS 
1938-39. ......./ 1,029, 557 PEED Neetcccusess J | ; ' | 7 
100-41... Sse. 301 | 3204s | geez} 5'e70| Store| 38620 | 405°984 
1 O adiimiicais 591 Dt? inscscaasses . > 5,078 | . OL 
1941-42. ....... Ge =e I............ | 74,034 29, 057 5,541 25,811 | 318,467 
1942-43. ....... 850,905 | 305,623 |..........- 36, 480 30, 396 5,824 26,158 356,514 
we] Bee | ee (o ie) Sie) fen) sat) Sra 
eo coceces . . SS ’ | ’ , ’ | ’ 
945-46._...... | $40, 430.132 |_.......... | 54.547/ 71,169) 13,361 25.341 | 236,549 
1946-47. ....... 1,187,478 | | sense | 99,252 63,134 | 98,757 31,145 281,359 
1947-48. ....... | 1,452 718,359 cenanieniosienl | 133,610 55,309 91,958 35.813 417,504 
1948-49. _...... | 1,814, 751 927,897 |......----- 140.314 66, 646 98 36,951 544,100 
1949-50__......| 2,195,473 | 1,123,418 |----------- 207,617 119,158 113, 163 38,501 593,617 
1081-82. 222227] 2,899.988 | 15177, 688 |. ie2soa | isacans | i14.a02 | 112/008 | SS1.a80 
1951-52. ......./ ° . 1 A Lnciiamneeund A . . ° 
1952-53........ | 2,753,083 | 1 | scene | 197,779 168, 822 | 114,020 215,205 727,323 
1989-84. - 27 2,953,964 | 1,457,516 |..........- | 200,136 138,042 | 115,248 203, 691 859, 331 
| | ! 














1 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind, and, beginning 1950-51, aid to the 

rmanently and totally disabled under the Social 
Security Act as amended. 

2 Federal Emergency Relief Administration 


grants. 

3 Unemployment insurance administration under 
the Social Security Act beginning 1935-36; employ- 
ment service administration, 1934-35 through De- 
cember 1941 and from Nov. 16, 1946, to date. 

4 From 1935-36 to date, maternal and child health 
services and services for crippled children under the 
Social Security Act and general public health serv- 
ices; from inception of the program through 1948- 
49, emergency maternity and infant care; from in- 
ception of the program to date: venereal disease, 
tu losis, cancer, and heart d control, 
mental health activities, hospital survey and con- 
struction, and water pollution control. 

5 Child welfare services under the Social Security 
Act from 1935-36 to date; vocational rehabilitation 
and State and Territorial homes for disabled soldiers 
and sailors from 1934-35 to date; from 1946-47 to 
date, school lunch program; for 1942-43, community 
war service day care. 

¢ Colleges for agriculture and mechanic arts, vo- 
cational education, education of the blind, and State 
marine schools from 1934-35 to date; emergency Of- 
fice of Education grants from 1935-36 to 1940-41; 
maintenance and operation of schools in certain 
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areas from 1946-47 to date; and, from 1950-51 to 
date, school survey and construction in certain areas. 

7 Agricultural experiment stations and extension 
work from 1934-35 to date; cooperative projects in 
marketing from 1947-48 to date; forestry cooperation 
from 1934-35 to date and wildlife restoration from 
1938-39 to date; supply and distribution of farm labor 
from 1942-43 to 1948-49; removal of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities under sec. 32 of the Act of 
August 24, 1935, from 1935-36 to date; commodities 
furnished by the Commodity Credit Co tion 
from 1949-50 to date; Federal annual contributions 
to public housing authorities from 1929-40 to date; 
regular and emergency highway construction from 
1934-35 to date; Federal ai m from 1947- 
48 to date; Public Works Admin tion grants and 
liquidation thereof from 1934-35 through 1949-50; 
wartime public works from 1941-42 through 1948- 
49; community facilities and disaster and emergency 
relief from 1941-42 to date; civil defense from 1951- 
52 to date; slum clearance and urban redevelopment, 
1952-53 and 1953-54; and drought relief, 1953-54. 

Source: Annual Reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Combined Statements of Receipts, Ex- 
penditures, and Balances of the Uni States Govern- 
ment, and other Treasury reports. Grants for part 
of the school lunch program for 1946-47 and for the 
removal of surplus agricultural commodities for 
1935-36 through 1946-47, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 





Grants for aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled—the youngest 
of the four assistance programs— 
showed the most marked increase. 
The rate of increase was somewhat 
lower, however, than that in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. In 1953-54, grants 
for aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled were 27 percent 
higher than in 1952-53, but in 
1952-53 they had been 33 percent 
greater than in 1951-52. The differ- 
ence may perhaps indicate that, as 
the program approaches maturity, a 
leveling-off process is beginning. The 
number of recipients in each of the 
39 States with approved plans in op- 
eration in 1952-53 rose in 1953-54, 
and two additional States—Minne- 
sota and Tennessee—began to receive 
grants for the program. 

Despite the increased amount of 
public assistance grants, the total 
represents about the same _ propor- 
tion of all Federal grants as it did in 
the preceding fiscal year—48.7 per- 
cent in 1953-54 and 48.3 percent in 
1952-53. 

Federal grants for the administra- 
tion of the State unemployment in- 
surance and employment service pro- 
grams continued their long-range 
upward trend, interrupted only dur- 
ing World War II, when the employ- 
ment service was nationalized tem- 
porarily as an emergency measure. 
In 1953-54 a total of $200 million in 
grants was paid to the States for 
these programs, compared with $198 
million in the preceding fiscal year. 

The $138 million granted for health 
services in 1953-54 was $31 million 
or 18 percent less than in 1952-53; 
the total was the smallest since 
1949-50. This reduction is attribut- 
able, in part, to an orientation of 
national policy toward encouraging 
the States and localities to provide 
more of their public health services 
and facilities, with decreasing as- 
sistance from Federal grants. Grants 
administered by the Public Health 


1 After the fiscal year closed, Connecti- 
cut’s plan for aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled was approved for Federal 
financial participation, and grants were 
made retroactive to January 1, 1954. Data 
for Connecticut have not been included 
here in the totals for this program for the 
fiscal year 1953-54. 
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Table 2.—Per capita Federal grants to States and localities, by State and pur- 


Service were smaller in 1953-54 than 
pose, fiscal year 1953-54 


in the preceding year for all continu- 










































































ing programs. 
Grants for welfare services other Per capita grants 
than public assistance amounted to Popula-|~] 
$115 million, slightly more than in ral th Fy Assist! Em. 
; States ranked by 1951-53 | 98° per) “uly, nce | ploy- 
1952-53. Fractional increases oc- per capita income capita y | Pay- | ment | Health Oto Ea aa 
income, in i ae ga welfare uca- 
curred in the grants for each service '1951-53| thou- | Total | security serv: serv- | tion® | others 
of this heterogeneous group, which | sands) rs istra- = 
| - 2 
cuts across departmental and bureau | Hon? a 
lines to include child welfare, voca- | | | I or 
, sett0 38 ee Co | EE ps eit) RO. /161,288 | $18.31 | $8.91 | $1.24] $0.86] $0.71) $1.26) $5.33 
tional rehabilitation, soldiers’ homes, Continental United States| $1,648 |158'306 | 18.38| 9.02| 1.25 83| .70| 1.26| 5.82 
and the school lunch program. High-income group | 95,680 | 15.27| 7.48| 1.50 58|  .52] 1.00 4.18 
" gh-income group-.-.-.-.-..-- Riccar | ' } 15. 7. .é 5 6 - OC ‘ 
Grants for health services and for  Delaware._._____------------- | 2,234 | 358 | 13. 66 3. 89 1.33 3 80 ‘ 73 O27 
2 : : A ee 2,172 206 46. 51 5. 60 2.89 . 98 ‘ 8. a 
welfare services other than public  pjistrict of Golumbia.........- 2:127| 841| 10.52| 43 183 175 ‘54 et 3. 95 
i - . CINE so Ska Kd ccowdcccces | 2,090} 2,162; 10.95; 4.54 1.47 .49 . 57 .89 4 
ns ont Eps sqrt on Re aan | 2,074 | 15.233 | 13.43| 6.74 1.95 .37 .42 41 3. 55 
percent of a ederal gran in - ill |} 2,002 | 9,003 | 14.10 6. 62 1. 00 . 63 . 54 46 4.34 
a 4 " New Jersey......------------- | 1,987] 5,141] 9.24] 2.56] 1.38 .53 .43 -49 3. 86 
54, compared with 10.3 percent in = Galitornia_................. 1,980 | 12,190 22.68} 13.94| 1.70 37 14] 2.47| 3.65 
1952-53 a ae 1,893 | 8,369| 15.61/ 6.94/ 1.16 . 83 .48 . 87 5.33 
‘ a } OS ELE TIE | 1,860} 6,852 13. = 6.86] 1.39 . 65 00 3 81 re 
‘ SS ES ES: 1,811 | 2,478 | 26.34] 14.81 1.65 81 72 . 44 " 
eee EE COORD SNS Pere: en | 5a) BM) ee) 28): Rl ey er Se 
million in 1953-54; they were $215  Mfassachusetts..............-- | 1,762} 4.900] 17.06] 9.99] 1.76 .62 48 "29 3.92 
million in 1952-53, $112 million in Pennsylvania ............---.- ane | 10,656 | - 48 3.95 1. 60 71 - 56 : Me 
3 =A : ad OS ae es be ie 4.89 90 .78 . 57 73 . 
1951-52, and $49 million in 1950-51. Montamna---......-..--------- 1,706 | 614 | 28.96] 10.93] 1.60 78 80) L”4| BU 
: aan : Middle-income group-.-----.|-------- 32,889 | 21.70) 10.58 1.05 84 | . 70 1. 38 7.14 
The substantial growth in these years Oregon. ————-—---nen-n----- PS 1,702 | 1,602 | 19. 70 | 8.03) 1.61] 66 | .69 55 | 8.16 
c i : — ~' \ -* Sees: | 1,6 817 | 17.03] 6.79 2. 02 . 66 . 60 1.12 . 83 
reflects the increased grants for —_ Wyoming. ee tee 1,679 | 306 | 34.87 741 1. 80 1.09 . 88 4.11 19. 58 
vey and construction of schools in  wWisconsin...-....-.-.-------- | 1,673 | 3,518 | 16.28 | 7.06 -89|  .66 ‘s 33 6. 68 
: RNs 2 oni 5 ainenexct anne | 1,621} 1,413] 32.23] 18.63| 1.14 . 66 6 3.31 . 84 
areas congested as a result of Federal  yyissouri__..-......--.-- 1,598 | 4,096 | 28.78] 19.03 86 .93 -83 82 6.52 
iviti . i New Hampshire---...--.----- | 1,550 527 | 19.44 7.46 1.31 | . 84 - 73 1.08 8.02 
activities and for the maintenance oe eg email | 1,544 } 2,006 24.10 9.99 73 1.17 . 64 2.74 8.83 
and operation of schools in those  Nebraska__..........--------- 7. | 1,347) 16.96] 7.25 64 . 96 . 1.39 6.06 
. : “LY RRA Sr rf 2,605| 16.71] 8.35 62 .91 ; . 62 5. 50 
areas. A drop of 11 percent in school OLE CETL | eo | 3,053 | 17.09 8.24 1.00 . 78 -73 .40 5.94 
. j ; ae amlcnainesips } 1,471 930 | 28.59 9.70 2.01 | 1.22 . 76 5.44 9.45 
construction grants in the fiscal gi AED | 1,469| — 734/ 29.66/ 9.20) 1.88] -80| .87| 3.75] 13.06 
1953-54 accounts for practically the  Texas............------------- | 1,441 | 8,208 | 20.27) 10.44 102) .83 -69} 1.40 5.89 
entire decrease in the vear’s grants Idaho Le | 5a | 603 28. 48 9. 45 td - 58 = 2. 84 12. 99 
é y Santis DONG. «<ii2.c-.20600s ' 657 | 26.09 9. 36 .72 . 59 81 1. 50 13.10 
for education. Pils cdinnnihaknrentnasinn 1,350 377 | 23.17 8. 80 1. 64 1.13 1.07 . 88 9. 65 
Grants for all other purposes ee pa RES + i-gaz"| = tH a 88 a un He t+ 
DUNE. cccccccecccocecccosess | ’ 3,353 19. 24 11. 52 4 . 1. 5 
+773 RN on hn cacihieaiuninnnti | 1,328 914 | 20.73 9. 51 1.07 35 -73 1. 36 7.71 
amounted to $859 million in the fiscal = Virginia 77777222772 | 1.324] 3.547] 16.08| 3.50 52 94 791 4.22 6.11 
year 1953-54, an increase o 182 New Merico.................. 1,321 758 | 37.14] 13.36 1.40 1.27 - 91 6. 60 13. 60 
J ard f $13 aaa 1,301 621 | 25.28 7.17 97 . 90 - 86 . 83 14. 56 
million or 18 percent from 1952-53. Oklahoma.-__..........-...-.- 1,272 | 2,251 | 33.55 | 22.22 Le 1,02 1.04 2. 35 5.90 
s : kk ee 1,225 1,937 19. 2 11. 16 8 1. 56 -15 .28 4. 36 
The components of this miscellaneous [ouisiana..__....-...... 1.203 | 2'a84| 32.33] 22°54 94| 1.40 1.09 69 5.67 
. SRE er 1,141} 3,585 | 23.94] 12.05 82| 1.36 .33 | 2.38 6.01 
group, with comparable amounts for Tennessee. ........---------.- 1,127 | 3,329) 21.33 10. 54 86 1.47 1.09 84 6. 52 
the 2 fiscal years, are shown in the Kentucky -—- Scccecnonsmeresse 1.123 2,965 | 21.71] 10.46 79 Ao is 1.07 6.81 
.? Nort ED .. .nncennnendaage 1,066 4,193 16. 50 7.47 90 ; “a ; 8 
following tabulation. South Carolina. .............. 1,055 | 2.195 | 20.88 8. 39 1.11 2.78 1.29 1. 48 5.84 
A ea 995 | 3,114] 21.49 8. 66 85 1.08 1. 20 2.04 7. 65 
Arkansas........-- odin adimidabaiagl 943 | 1,909| 23.14] 10.48 1.01 1. 62 1. 26 1. 84 6.93 
ee 812 | 2,183 | 22.97] 10.19 87 1.97 1.47 1.17 7.30 
Territories and possessions__|_______. 2,982 | 14.65 3.04 70 2.14 1. 49 1. 53 5.75 
_Amount tetera s+eeticasciodicles eK. 205 | 30.85| 6.59/ 3.38] 4.58) .52/ 7.09/ 870 
' (in millions) LES (IAS | §23 1] 26.10 6. 46 1. 23 - 92 1.05 4. 88 11. 56 
Purpose ee tia: | 2,229) 9.53] 1.91 .33} 2.15] 1.66 23 3. 26 
| 1089-54 | 1989-83 Virgin Islands. -...-- woceeenne pan aeaagh | 25 23.31 | 3.87 88) 7.27) 3.41] 1.40 6.48 
| we ' 




















Total___- $859.3 $727. 1Old-age assistance, aid to dependent chil- work, cooperative projects in marketing and com- 
——_— dren, aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently modities donated by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
Agricultural experiment stations 13.3 12.3 and totally disabled. poration, forestry cooperation, removal of surplus 
Agricultural extension work.___. 31.5 31.4 2 Unemployment insurance and employment serv- agricultural commodities, wildlife restoration, an- 
Cooperative marketing projects ice administration. nual contributions to public housing agencies, Fede- 
and Commodity Credit Cor- | 3 Maternal and child health services; services for ral airport program, regular and emergency high- 
tse Ree 1.4 1.2 crippled children; general public health services; way construction, community facilities, disaster 
Forestry cooperation. ......_.---| 9.7 10.3 venereal disease, tuberculosis, heart disease, and and emergency relief, slum clearance and urban re- 
Surplus agricultural commodity | cancer control; mental health activities; hospital development, civil defense, and drought relief. 
Guireetiee.............- 154. 7 | 66.0 survey and construction; and water pollution con- 7 Includes small amount undistributed, as well as 
Airport construction..........-.- 17.5 | 27.0 trol. civil defense contributions to the island of Guam. 
Highway construction. _._..-.... 538. 5 517.3 4 Child welfare services, vocational rehabilitation, Source: Grants data are from the Annual Re- 
Fish and wildlife restoration -_--| 15.1 12.5 State and Territorial homes for disabled soldiers port of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the 
Public housing construction 38. 2 20.5 and sailors, and school lunch program. Finances for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1954, 
Slum clearance...-.......-------- 11.6 7.8 5 Colleges for agriculture and mechanic arts, vo- and are on the basis of checks issued in the fiscal 
Civil (eeRG0. .. ......----------- 13.7 13.8 cational education, education of the blind, State year. Per capita grants are based on estimates by 
Defense community facilities. _ | 8.6 2.4 marine schools, school survey and construction in the Bureau of the Census for the total population, 
Natural disaster and drought | certain areas, and maintenance and operation of excluding Armed Forces overseas, as of July 1, 
relief. .-......-.---------- 5.5 | 4.6 schools in certain areas. 1953. Income payments data are from the Surcey 
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$ Agricultural experiment stations and extension 


of Current Business, August 1954. 
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In both years, grants for highway 
construction were by far the largest 
in the group. In 1953-54, however, 
they represented only 63 percent of 
the group total, compared with 71 
percent in the earlier year. The 
greatest increase, both in amount 
and as a percent of the group total, 
occurred in grants for the distribu- 
tion within the States of surplus 
agricultural commodities—$89 mil- 
lion or 135 percent more than in 
1952-53. Almost all ($85 million) of 
the increase was accounted for by a 
program for the distribution of 
canned beef, which had not existed 
the year before. 

Table 2 shows per capita grants by 
State and by major purpose. The 
States have been ranked by average 
1951-53 per capita income payments 
and divided into high-, middle-, and 
low-income groups. Within each in- 
come group the States vary widely 
in per capita grants received. Total 
grants received in 1953-54 by the 
high-income group of States, for ex- 
ample, averaged $15.27, but the range 
was more than $37.00—from $9.24 
for New Jersey to $46.51 for Nevada. 
In the low-income group, average per 
capita total grants were $22.34, with 
a range of only $20.64—from $16.50 
for North Carolina to $37.14 for 
New Mexico. 

There is a noticeable tendency for 
the total grants and those for public 
assistance, health, welfare, and edu- 
cation to vary inversely with per 
capita income. In_ general, the 
grants average somewhat higher per 
capita in the low-income States than 
in the middle-income group, and 
higher in the middle-income States 
than in those of the high-income 
range. This inverse relationship rep- 
resents an effort to achieve at least a 
minimum degree of equalization in 
the grant-in-aid programs among all 
States. As in previous years, there 
was an observable tendency for per 
capita grants for employment se- 
curity administration to vary in direct 
relationship to State per capita in- 
come. 

The heterogeneous nature of the 
“all other” category, including as it 
does grants for activities at least 
partly concentrated in urban and 
suburban areas as well as exclusively 
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rural programs, vitiates any analysis 
based on income and population re- 
lationships. 

Grants for many purposes are 





higher per capita in the sparsely 
populated “public land” States as a 
result of the operation of minimum 
allotment provisions and of certain 


Table 3.—Federal grants to States and localities in relation to income pay- 
ments and State general revenues, by State, fiscal year 1953-54 

































































Grants under programs administered by 
Total grants to states Social Security Administration 
| 
| As As | 
States ranked by 1951-53 As | per- As | per | 4 
average per capita income Amount per- | cent of} Amount per- | cent of se 
(in cent of total (in cent of | total | Pe r| Per 
thou- |income! State thou- |[income| State oy capita 
sands) | pay- |general| sands) | pay- |general| ts 
ments | reve- ments | reve- | 8T@2 
nues nues | 
| | —— 
| RS $2,953, 964). Le | $1,406,807]... | | 80) $9.09 
Continental United States...| 2,910,268) 1.1) 19) 1,456, 224 0.5 10) = 9. 20 
High-income group-.----.-- eae .8) 16| 650,778 4 8 50) 7.60 
SE isnastinntnseescuntnenns -6) 8) 1,588 3 3 33) 4.44 
Nevada RE ecacescseccess 2.1) 30 1,305) 3 4 14) 6.33 
District of Columbia............ 4) @ | 3,96 22] 45) 4.72 
NN in. citindactnncacénbond -5 11) 10, 189) 2 5 43) 4.71 
New York atacand ila aaptntirinindcl -6 15 103, 576 .3 7| 51 6. 80 
Uinois i A TT | 7 18) 60,451 a 4 48) 6.71 
EE ae 5) 15 13, 1 4 29 2. 64 
California “ 1.1) 17| 170, 937 7} 10 62) 14.02 
Otie....... = 8) 18) 58,921 3) 8) 45 7.04 
riindiagenstntaanndoses 7 12} 47,883 3) 6 52} 6.99 
. |S OSS sea | 1.4 17 37,112 . 8) 10 57/ 14.98 
eee -8 15 10,231 -2) 4 30 4.03 
SS NS ee 9 19 49, 554 .6| ll 59) 10.11 
Pennsylvania..........-.--.----- 7 16} 53, 909 3 7 41} 5.06 
| eZ 6 13] 20, 643) 3 5 2 4.99 
EE SSE Sa a | 1.7 25| 6,948) .7 10 39' 11.32 
Middle-income group--...----- 1.4) o”| sas,e00 .7| 11 50} 10.78 
I iettqpetentocinsenncssees 11/17} :18,128 5 7 42) 8.19 
SS 1.0 19) 5,771 4 8 41) 7.06 
——— | 1 a. a a ee 
| SR ‘ 4 4 7 44 7.24 
S.CT 1.9 25) 26, 681 1.1 15 59/18. 88 
ERS 1.7 34 78,617 1.2 22 67; 39.19 
SS) ee 1.3} 22 4,135 5 9 40 7.85 
Kaneas...............---.------- 1.6 24 20, 405 7 10 42) 10.17 
a Ligtedemenmawaiadiiinninmmectia - : Fe: 10,001 5 9 44 7.42 
RSS: a 1 22, 266 6 8 $1} 8.55 
Minnesota ---- +s 15 25.775 . 5 7| 49} 8.44 
. 23 9,200 om 8 35 9. 89 
2.0; 25 7,050 6 8} 32): 9. 60 
14 23) 87, 961 7 12 52| 10. 60 
. , 901 ea 9 9.7 
SS SPREE 1.9 24 6, 367 . 7 9 37| 9. 69 
a hccpcintbadaccqsmecseass 1.7 23 3,522 7 9 7 9.34 
Low-income group-.......-..-.-- 1.9 23 450,771 1.0 12| 51} 11.34 
ay SR 1.4 19 39,194 .9 11} 61} 11.69 
ee eae bnrreenetnme ey | re rr 
PE ED ctipeanccconsnnnses 2.8 21 10,383 1.0 8| 37| 13.70 
OS See 2.0 18 4,671 6 30 7. 52 
ns cadhithoasseqencwsesae 2.5 25 50, 559 1.7 17 67| 22.46 
Ey Pn ndccencncesepseqen oa = ae : 9 iB = 11. “ 
Sl vecseusucasemenedon q 1 8 15 0| 22.79 
pececcesecccscescceccecces 2.0 27 44,270 1.0 14) 52} 12.35 
PE ictncccccccstonenssenes 1.8 26 36,084 .9 13} 51} 10.84 
ae weseocscsecssccocsense= 1.9 31 31,943 9 16) 50} 10.7 
ee 1.5 18 32, 590 a 8 47 7.77 
yr = ae wencccccecccnneeee > . | 19, i 8 9 42 . 2 
TMB. . .cccnccccccccccvecccee . ,00 9 12 42 ' 
ENE 2.5 29 20, 716 1.2 13 47) = 10.85 
See 2.8 27 23,085 1.3 13 46; 10.57 
Territories and possessions..... 10,673 24 3. 58 
I ciccthin ihadeeitiiethientiniaaianinsdaiegeen 1,609 25 7.85 
ie thbnokntcdescdnnanbucce 3,695) _ 7 7.07 
ON eee 5,098 24 2.29 
I ee, |=— SS 271 46 10. 84 





























1 Includes small amount undistributed, as well 
as civil defense contributions to the island of Guam. 

2 General revenue data for the District of Colum- 
bia for 1953-54 not yet available. 


Source: Grants data are from the Annual Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of 
the Finances for the Fiscal Year Endei June 80, 1954, 
and are on the basis of checks issued in the fiscal 


year. Income payments data are for calendar year 
1953 and are from the Survey of Current Business, 
August 1954. State general revenue data are for 
the fiscal year 1954 and are from the Summary of 
State Government Finances in 1954 (Bureau of the 
Census). Per capita grants are based on estimates 
by the Bureau of the Census for the total popula- 
tion, excluding the Armed Forces overseas, as of 
July 1, 1953. 
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allocation formulas. In Nevada, for 
example, which ranked second high- 
est in terms of per capita income, 
grants amounted to $46.51 per capita 
compared with $18.38 for the con- 
tinental United States; 50 percent of 
the total grants to the State went for 
highway construction. Similarly, in 
the middle-income group, Wyoming 
received $34.87 per capita in grants, 
and 48 percent of all grants was for 
highways. New Mexico, among the 
low-income States, received $37.14 per 
capita in grants. Twenty-eight per- 
cent of this total went for highways 
anc 36 percent for public assistance. 
A similar situation exists in other 
Western States. 

Total grants per capita are also 
significantly high in those States that 
spend relatively large amounts from 
State and local funds for their pub- 
lic assistance programs, because of 
the Federal matching requirement 
in the Social Security Act. Okla- 
homa, for example, received 66 per- 
cent of its total grants for public as- 
sistance; per capita, the total grants 
amounted to $33.55. Of total grants 
to Louisiana, 70 percent was for 
public assistance; total grants per 
capita were $32.33. 

For the Territories and possessions, 
total grants per capita were higher 
in 1953-54 ($14.65) than in the pre- 
ceding year ($12.39). They con- 
tinued, however, to be less than the 
total grants per capita for the con- 
tinental United States ($15.27), 
largely because of the significantly 
low per capita grants to Puerto Rico 
—the most populous of the Terri- 
tories and possessions. These low 
per capita grants, in turn, are oc- 
casioned by the fact that the maxi- 
mums on individual public assistance 
payments in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment will share and the Federal 
share of the payments are lower for 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
than for the States. The per capita 
rise in health service grants to 
Puerto Rico so far overcompensated 
for per capita decreases in grants to 
the other Territories and possessions 
that the per capita grant rate for 
the whole group rose slightly during 
the same fiscal year in which the 
rate for the continental United States 
dropped 20 percent. 
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Total grants to State and local 
governments as a percent of income 
payments received and of total State 
general revenues tend to be higher, 
on the average, in States with low 
per capita income (table 3). These 
percentages are also high in the 
sparsely populated public land States 
and the States that make relatively 
heavy expenditures for public assist- 
ance. Federal grants represented 
1.1 percent of income payments for 
the continental United States and 19 
percent of State general revenues. 
While grants to State and local gov- 
ernments have been presented here 
as percentages of total State general 
revenues, it would be more meaning- 
ful to relate these grants to combined 
State and local general revenues. 
Unfortunately, no complete and con- 
sistent series on total local govern- 
ment revenues, by State, is available 
for recent years. 

Grants administered by the Social 
Security Administration amounted to 
$1,467 million in 1953-54 and repre- 
sented exactly half of all Federal 
grants. They equaled, on the ayv- 
erage, 0.5 percent of income pay- 
ments for the continental United 
States and 10 percent of total State 
general revenues. Here, too, the per- 
centages tended to be larger in States 
where per capita income was low. 
The variation was slight among the 
three income groups of States in the 
percentage that Social Security Ad- 
ministration grants were of total 
grants, although State-by-State varia- 
tion was considerable. For the Ter- 
ritories and possessions, Social Se- 
curity Administration grants consti- 
tuted only 24 percent of all grants 
and amounted to $3.58 per capita. 
For the continental United States 
the corresponding figures were 50 
percent and $9.20 per capita. 





Old-Age and Survivors 

Insurance Administrative 

Expenses* sites " 
The cost of administering the old- 


age and survivors insurance program, 
including the expenses incurred by 


*Prepared by Robert J. Myers, Chief 
Actuary, Social Security Administration. 


the Treasury Department in collect- 
ing contributions, represented 1.8 
percent of contributions, 2.5 percent 
of benefit payments, and 0.07 percent 
of taxable payrolls in 1954. Because 
of the widespread interest in the re- 
markably low cost of administering 
this program, it is worthwhile to 
analyze in some detail both the com- 
ponents of the administrative work- 
load and the trends in the admin- 
istrative expenses since the begin- 
ning of the system. 

A few figures indicate the magni- 
tude of the record-keeping operations. 
In recent years about 225 million 
separate wage items, reported for ap- 
proximately 60 million different per- 
sons, have been handled annually. 
Beginning in 1955 the number will 
be even higher as a result of the ex- 
tension in coverage effected by the 
1954 amendments. Each year about 
3 million new account numbers are 
issued. Each year, also, about 3 mil- 
lion duplicate account-number cards 
are issued because the original has 
been lost or worn out, and about 2.5 
million changes and corrections in 
the records of account numbers are 
made, primarily because of name 
changes resulting from marriages. 

A considerable amount of admin- 
istrative work is also involved in 
paying monthly benefits and lump- 
sum death payments. At the end of 


Administrative expenses of the old- 
age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram in relation to contribution 
income, benefit payments, and tax- 
able payroll, 1940-54 

















Administrative expenses 
Calen- As percent of— 
dar Total 
year amount ! 
nitions) Contr < Benefit Taxable 
butions ments ! | payroll 

1940___. $26 4.1 74.3 0. 08 
1941_._..- 26 3.3 29.5 | . 06 
_ as 28 2.8 21.4 | .05 
1943__ 29 2.3 17.5 | -05 
1944... 29 2.2 13.9 | 04 
| ae 30 2.3 10.9 . 05 
1946____.- 40 3.1 10.6 | -06 
1947... 46 3.0 9.9 | -06 
1948_..._- 51 3.0 9.2 | .06 
1949... _. 54 3.2 8.1 | -07 
1980...... 61 2.3 6.3 .07 
1951_. 81 2.4 4.3 .07 
1952_. 88 2.3 4.0 .07 
1053__...- 88 2.2 2.9 . 06 
1954_.....| 92 1.8 2.5 | .07 

t 











1 Based on trust fund transactions as reported in 
the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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1954, 6.9 million monthly benefits 
were in current-payment status. Dur- 
ing the year about 1.9 million indi- 
viduals were added to the rolls to 
receive monthly benefits, and the 
benefits of 1.1 million persons were 
terminated. In addition, about 400,- 
000 lump-sum death payments were 
made during 1954. 

The Social Security Act provides 
that expenditures for both benefit 
payments and administrative costs 
under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program are to be paid out 
of the trust fund. This provision 
has been in effect since January 1, 
1940. Before that date the admin- 
istrative costs were paid from the 
General Treasury, which was effec- 
tively reimbursed since the appropria- 
tions from the old-age reserve ac- 
count (predecessor of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund) 
closely approximated the tax receipts 
less these administrative costs. 

The administrative expenses paid 
out of the trust fund include, of 
course, such direct expenses of the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance as salaries, rentals of ma- 
chinery and property, and purchase 
of supplies, as well as similar ex- 
penses of the Treasury Department 
in connection with collecting contri- 
butions and issuing benefit checks. 
Also properly paid from the trust 
fund are other apportioned admin- 
istrative expenses of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
incurred in the operation of the old- 
age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram. The trust fund is credited 
with receipts derived from the sale 
of miscellaneous services and sup- 
plies for which the initial outlays 
have been made from the trust fund 
—for example, preparation of tabula- 
tions for other Government agencies. 

In a few cases, certain indirect 
expenses that probably are properly 
chargeable to the system are not paid 
out of the trust fund. The principal 
expenses of this type are the Gov- 
ernment’s share of the cost of the 
civil-service retirement program and 
of the Federal employees’ compensa- 
tion program (workmen’s compensa- 
tion) for employees who are covered 
by these programs and whose salaries 
are paid out of the trust fund. The 
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cost of certain other employee bene- 
fits are, however, met directly from 
the trust fund—the employer con- 
tributions for the group life insur- 
ance program and the old-age and 
survivors insurance program for 
those employees who are not cov- 
ered under the civil-service retire- 
ment program. 

In old-age and survivors insurance 
as in private pension plans and group 
insurance programs, some of the in- 
direct cost of administration is met 
by employers. The chief item of this 
kind arises in connection with the 
employers’ maintenance of individual 
wage records for the quarterly re- 
ports, from which individuals’ earn- 
ings histories are developed. 

The administrative expenses of the 
program have risen from a level of 
$26 million in 1940 to $92 million a 
year in 1954—an increase of about 
250 percent. (In 1954 about $25 mil- 
lion out of the $92 million was reim- 
bursed to the Treasury Department.) 
There are several factors involved 
in the large rise in administrative 
costs. One was the increase of 
roughly 100 percent in the number 
of earnings items processed—the re- 
sult partly of the rise in the general 
levels of employment and partly of 
the expanded coverage under the 
program. Other factors raising costs 
were the increase in the number of 
claims presented, the growth in the 
beneficiary rolls, and the rise in gen- 
eral wage and price levels, which af- 
fected the costs of such items in 
the operation of the system. 

The best way to measure admin- 
istrative costs is, of course, to relate 
them to an appropriate base. The 
question arises, however, as to what 
is the most appropriate base. Sev- 
eral possibilities exist—contribution 
income, benefit disbursements, and 
taxable payroll. The use of each of 
these three bases has certain ad- 
vantages and certain disadvantages. 
The taxable payroll seems most 
meaningful, although perhaps a more 
difficult concept to understand, since 
it indicates in effect what part of the 
tax on payroll must be used to pay 
for the operation of the system. 
When administrative costs are re- 
lated to contribution income, the dis- 
advantage is that, as the tax rate is 





fluctuate 


the ratio will 
widely and therefore have limited 


changed, 


significance. The ratio based on 
benefit disbursements can be mis- 
leading, particularly for the early 
years of operation when benefit dis- 
bursements were relatively low and 
when most of the administrative ex- 
penses were in connection with han- 
dling the wage records that would 
produce benefits in the future. In 
any event, it is worthwhile examining 
the administrative expense ratio on 
all three bases. 

When the comparison is between 
contribution income and administra- 
tive expenses, the ratio over the 15- 
year period 1940-54 has generally 
fluctuated between 2 percent and 3 
percent. As indicated previously, this 
ratio is not entirely satisfactory be- 
cause of the considerable change that 
occurs in years when the contribu- 
tion rate increases, as in 1950 and 


again in 1954 (when the ratio 
reached an all-time low of 1.8 per- 
cent). 


The ratio of administrative ex- 
penses to benefit payments was al- 
most 75 percent in 1940, the first 
year that monthly benefits were paid. 
This ratio dropped sharply to 30 
percent in 1941 and then contin- 
uously to 2.5 percent in 1954. Use 
of this ratio as a measure may be 
somewhat misleading—first, because 
of the gradual maturing of the sys- 
tem, and second, because of the effect 
of any sharp rise in benefit disburse- 
ments resulting from changes in the 
benefit provisions (as in 1950 and 
again after the 1952 and 1954 amend- 
ments). Legislative changes increas- 
ing benefit disbursements have only 
a partial effect in the year of enact- 
ment; the full effect is first felt in the 
succeeding year. 

The ratio of administrative ex- 
penses to taxable payroll, unlike the 
others, has been remarkably stable— 
about 0.07 percent of payroll over the 
15 years considered. This figure in- 
dicates clearly the relatively low cost 
of administering the old-age and 
survivors insurance program. 

Still one other comparison may be 
of interest. Over the 15 years 
1940-54, total administrative ex- 
penses have amounted to $770 mil- 
lion. The total interest earnings of 
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the trust fund over the same period 
have amounted to $3,164 million or 
more than four times as much. In 
1954 the administrative expenses of 
$92 million represented only 20 per- 
cent of the interest receipts of the 
trust fund. 

Any comparisons of the relative ad- 
ministrative expenses of the old-age 
and survivors insurance program 
with the corresponding cost of pro- 
grams such as private pension plans 
or life insurance must be made with 
care because of their different na- 
tures. One difference that should be 
noted is that, for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, some of the pub- 
licity essential to keeping people in- 
formed about the program is pro- 
vided as a public service by radio and 
television stations and by newspapers 
and magazines. 

Whatever base is used, it is clear 
that the administrative expenses paid 
out of the trust fund, and thus out 
of the contributions of workers and 
their employers, are relatively low, 
with the result that the bulk of such 
contributions is available for benefit 
payments. 





Applicants for Account 
Numbers, 1954 


The 2.7 million employee accounts 
established in 1954 brought the ag- 
gregate number of accounts estab- 
lished by the end of that year to 113 
million (tables 1 and 2). The 1954 
total represented a drop of 21 per- 
cent from 1953, the same percentage 
decline that had occurred from 1952 
to 1953. The factors causing the 
decreases during these two periods, 


Table 2.—Number of applicants for account numbers and the cumulative 
number at the end of each period, by sex and by year, 1945-54 


[In thousands] 
































Total Male | Female 
Period : : : 
Total Cumulative Total | Cumulative Total | Cumulative 
during total at during |_ totalat during total at 
year end of year year end of year year end of year 
| | 
3,321 83,825 | 1,504 | 50,828 | 1,817 | 32,997 
3,022 86,847 | 1,432 | 52, 260 | 1,590 34,587 
2,728 89,575 1,299 | 53,559 1,429 36,016 
2/720 92,295 1,305 | 54.864 1,415 | 37,431 
2,340 94,635 1,113 | 55, 977 | 1,226 | 38,657 
2,891 97,526 1,405 | 57, 382 1,485 | 40,142 
 Saeeneraae 4,927 102, 453 2,420 59, 802 2,507 42,649 
| eS 4,363 106, 816 2,292 62,094 2,071 44,720 
aa | 3, 464 | 110,280 1,664 63, 758 1,800 46, 520 
RR aes 2,743 | 113,023 1,299 | 65,057 1,444 47,964 
however, were quite different. The mew account-number applications 


1953 experience reflected the sharp 
drop in the number of applications 
received from the nonfarm self-em- 
ployed, who were first covered under 
the program in 1951. The decrease 
in 1954, on the other hand, appears 
to have resulted mainly from the 
contraction in job opportunities for 
new entrants in the labor market. 

For the year as a whole, the num- 
ber of accounts established in 1954 
declined at about the same rate for 
men and women—22 percent and 20 
percent, respectively. While in each 
of the first 3 quarters of 1954 the 
decrease from the _ corresponding 
quarter of 1953 was larger for men 
than for women, in the fourth 
quarter the situation was reversed. 
The 269,000 accounts established for 
men in October-December 1954 rep- 
resented a 6-percent drop from the 
number in the fourth quarter of 1953, 
while the account numbers issued to 
women were 12 percent fewer than 
they had been a year earlier. It is 
estimated that during October—De- 
cember 1954 approximately 50,000 


were received from persons in em- 
ployments newly covered by the 1954 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act.1. Many of these applicants prob- 
ably were farm operators and pro- 
fessional self-employed persons, the 
majority of whom are men. 
Account numbers issued to persons 
under 20 years of age dropped to 
1.8 million or 20 percent less than in 
1953, compared with a decline of 3.2 
percent from 1952 to 1953 (table 4). 
While a decrease was registered in 
every quarter of 1954, it was sharpest 
during the first 2 quarters, when the 
shortage of job opportunities was 
relatively severe. The number of ap- 
plicants under 20 years of age was 26 
percent less during the first half of 
1954 than in the corresponding period 
of the previous year. The drop, 
which was shared about equally by 


1 For a discussion of the coverage pro- 
visions of the 1954 amendments, see 
James E. Marquis, “Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance: Coverage Under the 1954 
Amendments,” Social Security Bulletin, Jan- 
uary 1955. 


Table 1.—Applicants for account numbers, by race, age group, and sex, by year, 1945-54 



























































| 
Total Negro Under age 20 | Aged 20 and over ! 
Year socal andes sa on chee & a | a Reneneeanene 
Total | Mak Female Total Male Female Total Male | Female | Total Male Female 

-|— | — haute 
1945 3,321,324 | 1,505,839 1,815, 545 504, 321 195,313 309,008 | 1,851,854 922, 562 929,292 1,469, 530 583,277 886,253 
as 3,022,057 1,431, 760 1,590, 297 388, 489 185, 709 202,780 1,600, 260 746, 796 853, 464 1,421, 797 | 684, 964 736, 833 
>to 2,727,810 | 1,299,092 1,428, 718 314. 788 154,975 159,813 1,620,237 801,092 819,145 | 1,107,573 498,000 609, 573 
1948_ | 2,719,642 | 1,304,625 1,415,017 309, 790 150,628 159,182 1,770,613 912,189 858, 424 949,029 | 392,436 556, 593 
eee 2,339, 502 1,113,006 1,226,496 259.620 125,342 134,278 1,518,152 773,289 744, 863 821,350 | 339,717 481,633 
REPS 2,890,570 1,405,349 1,485,221 319,272 157,739 161,533 1,885,658 1,001,757 | 883,901 1,004,912 403, 592 601, 320 
ne 4,927,120 2,420,488 | 2,506,632 708, 533 282,037 426,496 | 2,537,114 1,373,921 | 1,163,193 | 2,390,006 | 1,046, 567 1,343,439 
er 4,363,351 2,292,309 2,071,042 428, 887 199,114 229,773 2,297, 742 1, 208, 883 1,088, 859 2,065, 609 1,083, 426 982,183 
i iiccpnediac 3,464,229 | 1,664,153 1,800,076 408, 144 189, 571 218.573 2,223,602 1,165, 490 1,058,112 | 1,240,627 498, 663 741, 964 
| eS 2, 743,072 1,298,877 1,444,195 321,049 144,451 176, 598 1, 787,400 917,132 870,268 | 955,672 | 381, 745 573,927 

| 

1 Includes a small number of applicants whose ages"were not reported. 
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each age under 20, was the largest for 
this age group in any January—June 
period since 1946, when—with the 
entry or reentry of demobilized mili- 
tary personnel into the labor market 
—there was a sharp reduction in the 
number of youths getting jobs. Al- 
though there was a decrease in the 
absolute number of these younger 
applicants in 1954, the proportion 
they formed of the total rose slightly 


(1 percentage point) during the year 
to 65 percent (table 5). 

There is a downward trend in the 
number of persons aged 20 and over 
who do not have account numbers. 
Mainly as a result of this trend, the 
number of accounts established for 
members of this age group decreased 
for the third consecutive year. The 
956,000 account numbers issued to 
persons aged 20 and over in 1954 


Table 3.—Applicants for account numbers, by sex, race, and age group, 1954 
































rotal Male Female 
Age group —— —— - aaa 
Total | White'| Negro Total White '| Negro Total | White'| Negro 
a oS _. os is me tia T | ‘ 2 | a in a 
| 2,743,072 2,422,023) 321,049 1,298,877 1,154, 426) 144,451) 1,444,195 1,267,597; 176,598 
ae 181,970, 163,208} 18,762) 122,301; 108,015 14,286; 59,669 55.193 4,476 
| Lia Re 1,605, 430)1,432,427) 173,003 794,831) 704,751; 90,080) 810,599, 727,676, 82,923 
ae 474,555! 384,936) 89,619) 200,884) 172,959) 27,925! 273,671) 211.977| 61,694 
iiccminendns 324.057, 293,330| 30,727 98, 209) 90, 304 7,905; 225,848; 203.026, 22,822 
60-64_ 61.859 58.341 3.518 27.076) 25,729 1,347' 34,783) 32,612 2,171 
65-59 . snabenne 47.777 44.765 3, 012 5, 736) 24.316) 1,420 22,041) 20,449 1,592 
70 and over. 46,778 44.487 2,291 29.473 28.035 1,438 17,305 16,452 853 
Unknown 646 529 117 357 317 50 279 212 67 
! Represents all races other than Negro. 


Table 4.—Applicants for account numbers, by sex and age, 1954 and 1953 


























Total Male Female 
| 
Age group | Per. | Per- Per- 
1954 1953 centage 1954 1953 | centage 1954 1953 centage 
change | | change change 
Peed *.......2- 2,742,426 (3,463,497; —20.8 1,298,510)1,663, 702) —22. 01,443, 91611, 790,795 —19.8 
Under 20............. 1, 787, 400/2,223,602) —19.6) 917,132/1,165,490/ —21.3) 870,288/1,058,112, —17.8 
SEs ikicadnoccocte+es) Se ee —20.7 100,291; 122,423) —18. 1| 114, 084) 147,829) —22.8 
Unies ci. | 96,980) 125,074) —22.5! 45,717) 58,328) 21.6) 51,263) 66,746) —23.2 
|S  Weanepaiaryas | 79,889) 106,490) =—25.0) 30,606 39, 575] —22.7| 49,283) 66.915)  —26.3 
te let 83.311 117,889} —29.3! 24,270) 34,180) —29.0| 59,041) 83,709} -—29.5 
40-44 *| 96,011/ 129.477) 25.8) 26.665) 37.322) -28.6) 69.346 92.155) —24.8 
PR edetchencasseices | 89,081! 120,537) 26.1) 24,905) 37,408} —33.2) 64,086] 83,129| —22.9 
"Spree wea | 74,745] 101,619) 26.4) 23,341] 35.932} —35.0) 51,404) 65,687) —21.7 
DE hatadutendned | 64,220! 89,579) 28.3) 23,208) 36,660} —36.7) 41,012) 52,919) —22.5 
| | | | | 
60 and over. ......... | 156,414) 178,978} 12.6) 82,285} 96,384) —14.6) 74,129) 82,594 —10.2 
Lpdihbisaniewn | 61,859) 75,863} —18.5) 27,076) 35.830] 24.4) 34,783, 40,033) —13.1 
65-69...............| 47,777} 53,225) —10.2} 25,736, 20,001; 11.5) 22,041) 24,134) —8.7 
70 and over. ......- | 46, 778 49,890, 6.2) 29,473) 31,463, —6.3) 17,305 18,427) —6.1 











' Excludes 646 applicants in 1954 (367 men and 279 women) and 732 applicants in 1953 (451 men and 281 


women), whose ages were not reported. 


Table 5.—Percentage distribution Toren for account numbers, by age, 
1951-54 














! 
Total Male | Female 
Age group 
| 1954 | 1953 | 1952 | 1951 1954 | 1953 | 1952 | 1951 | 1954 | 1953 | 1952 | 1951 
| 
 oncace 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Under 20........ 65.2 | 64.2]; 52.7) 51.5| 70.6) 70.1) 528] 568/) 60.3] 588) 52.6 46.4 
SERRE 20.1 | 20.6) 37.1| 40.6/ 23.0) 242) 340] 380/ 346] 36.6/ 40.6 46.1 
ee 11.4 11.4 10.4 12.5 11.2 10.9 9.2 12.2 11.5 11.9 11.7 12.8 
9$0-80.......... 6.0 6.5 7.0 9.2 4.2 4.4 5.1 7.5 7.5 8.4 9.0 10.9 
40-49__.._. 6.7 7.2 9.7}; 10.2 4.0 4.5 8.2 7.8 9.2 9.7] 11.3 12.6 
TPG <cnccess 5.1 5.5 | 10.1 8.6 3.6 4.4| 114 7.5 6.4 6.6 8.6 9.8 
60 and over..... 5.7 5.2; 10.2 7.8 6.3 5.8 | 13.3 8.2 5.1 4.6 6.8 7.5 
eee 2.3 2.2 4.4 3.6 2.1 2.2 5.5 3.5 2.4 2.2 3.2 3.6 
65-60.......... 1.7 1.5 3.0 2.5 2.0 2.7 3.9 2.6 1.5 1.3 2.0 2.3 
70 and over... ey 1.4 2.8 1.8 2.3 1.9 3.9 2.1 1.2 1.0 1.6 1.5 















































were 23 percent fewer than in 1953; 
they were less than the number in 
1950 for the first time since coverage 
extension under the 1950 amend- 
ments first became effective. 

A decrease from the number is- 
sued in 1953 was registered at each 
age over 20, but the decline for per- 
sons aged 60 and over was consider- 
ably smaller than for the entire 
group aged 20 and over. The rela- 
tively small decrease (13 percent) 
shown for this older age group is 
attributable to an increase in the 
fourth quarter in the number of 
these elderly applicants—many of 
them farm operators and professional 
self-employed persons to whom cov- 
erage was extended under the 1954 
amendments. In October-December 
1954 the number of accounts estab- 
lished for persons aged 60 and over 
was 54 percent higher than the num- 
ber in the fourth quarter a year 
earlier—91 percent for the men and 
18 percent for the women. 

During 1954, accounts were issued 
to 321,000 Negroes—144,000 men and 
177,000 women. This total repre- 
sented a decrease of 21 percent from 
that in 1953, compared with a drop 
of 4.2 percent in 1953. Negroes 
formed 12 percent of all applicants— 
the same as in the preceding year. 





Employers, Workers, and 
Wages Under OASI, 
April-September 1954 


Employees with taxable wages in 
employment covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance numbered an es- 
timated 46 million in the second 
quarter of 1954 and 45 million in the 
third quarter. These totals were 4.8 
percent and 5.9 percent lower than 
those in the corresponding quarter 
of the preceding year. The declines 
continued the pattern that has pre- 
vailed beginning with the fourth 
quarter of 1953, when the contraction 
in business activity was reflected in 
these data. The number of em- 
ployees in covered employment in 
April-June 1954 (46.5 million) and 
July-September 1954 (47.0 million) 
was less by 4.1 percent and 5.1 per- 
cent, respectively, than in the cor- 
responding quarters of 1953. 


Social Security 





Estimated number of employers ' and workers and amount of earnings in employment covered under old-age and 
survivors insurance, for specified periods, 1940-54 * 


[Corrected to March 29, 1955] 





Taxable earnings ‘ 


Total earnings in covered 


All workers in employment ® 


covered 








Total 
(in millions) | 


employment 
during period ° 


(4 “ Average 
(in thousands) | (in millions) per worker 


Average | 
per worker | 











: Employers Workers with 
Year and reporting taxable earnings | 
quarte wages 4 during period * | 
(in thousands) | (in thousands 
oP 2,500 | 35,393 | 
> Pee tdalerecnad 2,646 | 40, 976 | 
1942 <a 2,655 46, 363 
1943_.... eli. 5 2,394 47,656 | 
=e suntgeshnntbietiinids 2.469 46,296 | 
_ are 2.614 46,392 
gaiwese sans 3,017 48,845 
ein 3,246 48,908 | 
BA. 5 ad beidhanie sagiere: deals 3,298 49,018 | 
1949 3.316 46,796 | 
TL atedbbcdbina 3,345 48,283 
| a 4.440 58,000 
1962 ©_..... 4.450 60,000 | 
1953 6 4,350 61,000 | 
1946 | 
Januory-March ' 2 987 36.038 
pO eas ae 2.416 38,055 | 
July-September. 2.478 39,670 | 
October-December 2.513 | 37,945 | 
1947 | 
January-March 2,509 38, 765 | 
April-June : 2.587 39,801 | 
July-September 2.617 40.255 
October-December 2.609 | 37.448 | 
1948 
| | 
January-March-.. i | 2,588 39.560 | 
a Re EO 2,690 | 40,245 | 
July-September...............---] 2,699 | 40,585 | 
October- December... ...--.--- 2, 661 | 36, 790 
1949 | 
| 
January-March... .............. | 2,639 38, 162 | 
yee TL EET ae 2,693 38, 591 
July-September.................. 2.697 | 38, 333 
October-December... --- 2,692 | 34,529 
1950 
| 
January-March.......-..-------- 2.671 37,393 | 
April-June.............. Re 2, 766 | 39, 264 | 
July-September.............-.- 2, 768 40, 486 | 
October-December... - 2,741 | 36,609 | 
| 
1951 | | 
January-March. .-.-...... ewbaada 3,552 43,800 
i itcnbekvcnndesanaund 3,658 45,300 | 
July-September................- 3,635 45,700 | 
October-December 3,638 | 42,000 
1952 * 
January-March. --....-...-.---- 3.! | 45,000 
EE iinndnanpaptioconspekin 3,670 46, 800 
July-September... ........-.-.-- 3,645 | 46, 700 
October-December......------ iy 42,600 
1953 ¢ 
i in nsicnsicncesans 3,590 47,000 
a ctricanenenesngasiin 3,660 | 48,300 
July-Septem ber_..........---- 3,650 47,800 
October-December-_.........---. 3,650 41,400 
1954 ¢ 
January-March............------ 3,600 | 46,000 
Ec thnceubvcboosiannte } 3,680 46,000 
July-September..............-.-- ! 3,660 45,000 











Total | 
| 


$32,974 | $932 | 35,393 | $35, 668 $1,008 
41,848 | 1,021 40.976 | 45.463 1,110 
52,939 1,142 46 363 58,219 1,256 
62. 423 1,310 47,656 69, 653 1, 462 
64, 426 1,392 46,296 73.349 1,584 
62.945 1,357 46,392 71, 560 | 1,543 
69.088 1,414 48,845 79, 260 | 1,623 
78,372 1,602 48.908 92, 449 1,890 
$4, 122 1.716 49,018 102,255 2, 
81,808 1, 748 46, 796 99. 989 2,137 
87,498 1,812 48,283 | 109, 804 2,274 
120, 700 | 7 2.080 58,000 | 149,000 7 2. 570 
128, 800 72,150 60,000 | 161,000 7 2,680 
136.000 72,230 | 61,000 | 175,000 7 2.870 
16, 840 467 36,038 17,397 | 483 
17,845 469 38, 153 19,079 | 500 
17.709 446 40,228 | 20,222 503 
16,694 440 39,930 | 22, 562 565 
| 
| 
20, 805 537 38, 765 21,497 | 555 
20,655 | 519 40,175 22.245 | 554 
19.555 486 41.155 23.035 | 560 
17.357 463 40,748 25,672 | 630 
| 
23,080 583 39, 560 23, 923 605 
22. 708 564 40, 524 24. 668 609 
21,150 521 41,675 25.700 | 617 
17,184 467 41,540 27,964 | 673 
| 
| 
23,376 613 | 38, 162 24,254 | 636 
22.571 | 585 38.864 24.570 | 632 
20,160 | 526 | 30,601 | 24.971 | 631 
15,701 | 455 39,477 26, 194 664 
23,490 628 37,393 24,316 | 650 
24,052 613 39, 557 | 26,210 663 
22,382 | 553 41,923 28.165 | 672 
17, 574 | 494 41.792 31,113 744 
| | 
| | | | 
30,336 | 693 | 43, 800 31,000 7 710 
30.693 | 678 45, 500 33.000 | 1 730 
27,815 609 | 46, 800 33,000 7710 
22,702 | 541 | 46, 200 36.000 | 7 780 
| | | 
33,159 | 737 | 45,000 | 34,000 | 7760 
32,627 697 | 47,000 | 35,000 | 7740 
29, 166 | 625 | 48,000 | 36,000 | 7 750 
24,067 565 | 48,000 | 40,000 | 7 830 
| | | 
| 
36, 382 | 774 | 47,000 | 37,000 | 7 790 
36,000 | 745 48, 500 | 39,000 7 800 
31,000 649 | 49. 500 | 39,000 7790 
22, 800 551 | 48, 500 42,000 | 7 870 
35,900 | 7 780 | 46,000 | 37,000 | 7 800 
35,300 1770 46, 500 | 38,000 | 7 820 
30,000 | 000 | 39,000 | 7 $30 
| | 


7 670 47, 





1 Number corresponds to number of employer returns. A return may relate 
to more than 1 establishment if —— operates several separate establish- 
ments but reports for concern as a whole. 

2 Excludes joint coverage under the railroad retirement and old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance programs. 

3 Annual totals for 1951-53 include the self-employed and their earnings (cov- 
ered beginning 1951); qvarterly totels cxelvde the self-<m ployed and their earn- 


ings. 
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4 For quarterly and annual data for 1937-39 see the Bulletin, February 1947, 
p. 31. Quarterly data for other years were in the August 1947, February 1948, 
and January 1953 issues. 

5 For a description of the series and quarterly data for 1940 see the Bulletin, 
August 1947, p. 30. Quarterly data for other years were in the February 1948 
and January 1953 issues. 

6 Preliminary. 

7 Rounded to nearest $10. 
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Taxable wages declined from an 
estimated $35.3 billion in the second 
quarter of 1954 to $30.0 billion in the 
third quarter, following the usual 
seasonal pattern resulting from the 
operation of the limitation on tax- 
able wages ($3,600 in 1954). The 
increase in total wages from an esti- 
mated $38.0 billion to $39.0 billion 
reflects the slight improvement in 
business activity that was taking 
place toward the end of the third 
quarter of 1954. 

Average wages in covered employ- 
ment, estimated at $820 and $830 for 
the second and third quarters of 
1954, went up 2.5 percent and 5.1 per- 
cent, respectively, from those in the 
corresponding quarters of 1953. These 
increases were probably the result 
of slight increases in wage rates and 
average weekly earnings in covered 
industries. The rise in average 
wages from the second to the third 
quarter of 1954 reflects not only 
those influences but also the drop in 
the number of job opportunities for 
young, lower-paid workers during 
school vacation or when they entered 
the labor market upon completion 
of their schooling. 

An estimated 3.7 million employers 
paid taxable wages in the second and 
third quarters of 1954, a number 
slightly higher than in the corre- 
sponding quarters of 1953. 





Civil Service Retirement 
Act Amendments, 1954 


Three laws amending the Civil 
Service Retirement Act were passed 
in 1954 by the Eighty-third Congress 
in its second session. A fourth law, 
although not an amendment to the 
act, affects its operation. 

Public Law No. 303.—On March 6, 
1954, the President signed Public Law 
No. 303, which liberalized the retire- 
ment system for Members of Con- 
gress and for employees of the legis- 
lative branch. 

Annuities for Members of Congress 
were formerly equal to 2% percent 
of the average salary multiplied by 
years of service. The new law pro- 
vides that in certain cases years of 
active service in the Armed Forces 
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before separation from service as a 
Member of Congress shall also be in- 
cluded in computing the benefit and 
that the average salary shall be com- 
puted over the period since August 
1946. The maximum annuity is 
three-fourths of the basic salary at 
the time of retirement. 

The eligibility requirements were 
also liberalized. Before the passage 
of Public Law No. 303, a Member of 
Congress could retire at age 62 after 
6 years of service, or for disability 
after 5 years of service. Under the 
amended law, retirement is also pos- 
sible at age 60 after 10 years of serv- 
ice, but the annuity is reduced by %4 
of 1 percent for every full month he 
is under age 62. If the Member 
withdraws with less than 6 years of 
service, his contributions are re- 
funded with interest—4 percent on 
contributions made before the end of 
1947 and 3 percent thereafter. If 
he has had 6—20 years of service, he 
may have his contributions refunded, 
with interest, or receive a deferred 
annuity when he reaches age 62. If 
he has had more than 20 years of 
service, his contributions cannot be 
refunded, and he receives a deferred 
annuity beginning at age 62. 

By electing to receive a reduced 
annuity on his retirement, a Member 
of Congress can now, like other per- 
sons under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act, ensure that his widow 
shall receive an annuity equal to half 
the amount of his own annuity before 
reduction. Her annuity under the 
new law is now more than an ac- 
tuarial equivalent; previously it was 
approximately actuarially equivalent. 

When the Member of Congress dies 
before retirement, payment of bene- 
fits to his survivors is governed by 
provisions similar to those governing 
the payment of benefits to survivors 
of other persons covered by the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. The formula 
described above is used, of course, to 
compute the basic annuity on which 
the survivor benefits are based. 

For employees of the legislative 
branch the retirement provisions 
have been the same as for employees 
in the executive department, with one 
exception—their coverage is volun- 
tary. Adjustment of the benefit 
formula, provided in Public Law No. 





303, makes another point of differ- 
ence; it gives them higher annuities 
than those for executive department 


employees. The amended formula 
for computing their benefits is 2% 
percent (instead of the 1% percent 
for employees of the executive de- 
partments) of the highest 5 consecu- 
tive years’ average salary, multiplied 
by years of service in the legislative 
branch and in allowable military 
service up to 15, plus 112 percent of 
that average multiplied by years of 
service in excess of 15. The annuity 
cannot exceed 80 percent of the high- 
est average annual wage during any 
5 consecutive years of allowable 
service. Employees who had failed 
to elect coverage in the time allowed 
were given an additional 6 months 
in which they could elect coverage. 

Public Law No. 730.—This law, ap- 
proved August 31, 1954, was designed 
to stop a legal loophole in the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. Previously 
an employee, after 5 or more years 
of Federal service not covered by the 
act, could be appointed to a covered 
position for a brief period and then 
retire with an annuity toward which 
he had made no material contribu- 
tion. An individual could receive 
credit for noncovered service, either 
by paying with interest the contribu- 
tions he would have paid if he had 
been covered or by accepting an an- 
nuity reduced by 10 percent of the 
accumulated unpaid contributions. 
The old law also permitted employees 
to greatly enhance by such means 
any annuity right acquired through 
the earlier employment. An em- 
ployee with 30 years of service re- 
tired on a reduced annuity could, for 
example, by returning to work be- 
fore age 60 and working until age 
60, receive a full annuity, no matter 
how short the period of such employ- 
ment was. 

The law now provides that at least 
12 months of creditable civilian serv- 
ice subject to the retirement act are 
required in the 2 years immediately 
preceding the date of the individual's 
separation from service in order to 
establish title to an annuity under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act. If 
an employee does not meet this serv- 
ice requirement during his last em- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-55 


{In thousands; data corrected to June 6, 1955] 








Retirement, disability, Unemployment insurance 


| 
and survivor programs 
| 
























































programs 
Monthly retirement and disability eee A | Temporary dis- | 
benefits ! Survivor benefits ability benefits "| | 
saan mee eee: ‘geceeees —_ en = euesese samme Rail- 
Year and 1 | 7 road 
menth otal Monthly Lump-sum Rail- | | eet Unem- 
Rail Civil | emma EAOMRIGA <aacameeA ‘ali@mamiilid| ‘ciecmamee7 ‘camuiaeaae road State | le hes ploy- 
, os] Serv- Veter- Tees | Unem-| laws ” | 8 ; ment 
Social road ice ans Ad- : Rail- Civil , : State Jloy- | | tion | Insur- 
Security | Retire- Con gonna Social > j | Serv- Veter- | Social ae apt | pepe 
Act ment — ne noel Secu- | ;ou ice | ans Ad-| Secu- laws mene peng 
on mis- | tration 3 : | Retire- tes <<, |Other § | Insur- Act 
Act sion 2 | rity ment om- | minis- rity ance | 
: Act +5 | Mis- | tration *; Act Act A } 
sion ? Bee | 
Number of beneficiaries 
1954 
[Se 7 4,466.4 388.8 204. 4 2,575.1) 1,856.5, 164.2 58.4) 1,115.2 51.2 13.3 37.6 27.3 1,893.9 99.9) 139.5 
TE actaniinoda 4,524.4 391.5 205. 7 2,583.0) 1,873.3) 164.9 59.1; 1,116.8 44.2 11.8 36.1 23.4 1,849.6 93.2} 103.7 
_ a 4,577.5 392.6 207.3 2,590.4, 1,891.3) 165.7 60.6) 1,129.9 44.8 12.1 39.2 27.6 1,817.6 95.9} 98.2 
July 4,620.3 395. 9 208. 6 2,598.0, 1,901.0, 165.3 60.9) 1,130.1 40.9 11.7 37.7 24.1 1,597.3 96.3 78.8 
August , 4,678.5 398.5, 210.8) 2,605.8) 1,919.7) 165.7) 61.7) 1,133.9 46.8 12.0 38. 8 36.2 1,522.6 99.5) 103.8 
September - 4,733.7 398. 6 212.1 2,612.0) 1,921.3) 165.2 62.4) 1,133.6 34.7 10.7 37.6 33.5 1,413.9 91.4 97.6 
October. -- 4,779.1 400.5 213.2 2,618.3 1,940.2) 168.6 63.3) 1,130.2 39.2 11.1 37.0 35. 2 1,299.3 74.8 98.4 
November... ‘ 4,833.5 401.0 215.1 2,623.8 1,963.9) 175.6 64.1) 1,129.1 38.9 10.4 36. 6 37.3 1,223.1 72.9) 112.4 
December..---|-- _ 4,897.6 403.2 216.5 2,631.0) 1,988.9 182.7 64.8) 1,127.6 43.8 11.3 37.0 36. 2 1,365.1 87.1) 133.6 
1955 
January -.-.--- 4,965.5 404.9 217.8 2,635.1) 2,001.8) 186.7 65.5 (3) 40.0 11.0 36. 6 40.2 1,670.3 105.6) 140.7 
February. --- 5,070.4 405.9 219.5, 2,637.8) 2,015.5) 189.0) 66.4) (13) 38. 7 11.1 37.0 30.6) 1,693.8 111.2) 122.0 
March. - --- 5,170.2) 410.3) 220.7) + 2,642. 7| 2,030.6) 190.8) 67.5) 1,146.0) 44.0) 15.2 40.2} 30.5) 1,600.2 106.9) 111.0 
April_.--. 5,275.8 412.3 222.0 2,651.3) 2,054.5) 192.9 68.2 (33) 51.1 12.7 37.4 26.7 1,343.4 86.3) 100.0 
Amount of benefits 
1940...........| $1,183,462 $17,150, $114, 166; $62,019, $317,851; $6,371, $1,448)....... $105,696, $11,833; $12, 267).........)-.---... ee |$15, 961 
~ "ees 1,079, 648 51,169 119,912) 64,933! 320,561) 23,644 1,559 ae le Ue eee ee eee | 14,537 
—O—=—EE 1,124,351 76,147) 122,806 68,115 325,265; 39,523; 1,603).-..-- fies ©!) 2! eee eee aaa te | 6,268 
1943. 914, 553 92,943) 125,795) 72,961 331,350}; 55,152) 1,704/.-..-- 116,133} 17,843) 17,255) $2,857j......-. CS er | 917 
1944 1,109,673 113,487, 129,707 77,193 456,279) 73,451) 1,765)....--- 144,302; 22,034) 19,238) a 62,385 $4,215) 582 
1945. .--| 2,051,694 148,107) 137,140) 83,874 697,830! 99,651) 1,772)..-.---- 254,238) 26,127) 23,431 eg ee | 445,866 126,630} 2,359 
5,140,174 222,320; 149,188) 94,585) 1,268,984) 127,933) 1,817)/------- 333,640) 27,851) 30,610) J ee | 1,094,850) 1,743,718) 39,917 
Ea 4,684, 564 287,554) 177,053; 106,876| 1,676,029, 149,179) 19,283)------- 382,515) 29,460) 33,115) 26,024) $11.368 776,165 970,542) 39,401 
1948. a 4,490, 297 352,022) 208,642) 132,852) 1,711,182) 171,837) 36,011 $918) 413,912) 32,315) 32,140 35,592) 30,843) 798,265 510, 167) 28,599 
a 5,672,234) 437,420! 240,893) 158,973) 1,692,215) 196,586) 39,257) 4,317) 477,406) 33,158) 31,771) 59, 066| 30, 103} 1,737,279, 430, 194/103, 596 
ae 5, 286,020 651,409 254,240) 175,787) 1,732,208 276, 945) 43,884) 8,409) 491,579) 32,740) 33,578 89,259) 28,099) 1,373,426 34,653) 59,804 
1951 - _- 5,651,701/ 1,321,061} 268,733! 196.529) 1,647,938) 506,803) 49,527) 14.014) 519,398! 57.337) 33,356) 147,846) 26,297) 840,411) 2,234) 20,217 
1952. | 6,452,902) 1,539,327) 361,200) 225,120) 1,722,225) 591,504) 74,085) 19,986) 572,983) 63,298, 37,251 167, 665) 34,689 998, 237 3,539) 41,793 
1953__ 7,539,541, 2.175.311) 374.112) 269,300) 1,840,437) 743,536) 83.319] 27,325) 613,475) 87,451) 43,377) 186,145) 45, 150} 962,221 41,698) 46,684 
 ¥eertes | 9,653,174) 2,697,982) 428,900) 298,126) 1,921,380) 879,952) 93,201 32, 530) 628,801; 92,229) 41,480)'5 sania a 2,026, 866) 107, 666/ 157,088 
| | | 
1954 | | | : | | j | a 
po NEES 792,084 204, 336 31,526) 24,321 157,612) 66,908 6,966) 2,608 50, 761 8,858 4,198 4,587; 3,236 200 , 837 10,129) 15,201 
| eae 774,260} 207,399) 31,751} 24.527) 157,347) 67,672} 7,002} 2.645) 51,269) 7,734) 3,522 4,248) 2,845) 185,601 8,956) 11,742 
SS | 785,941, 210,254) 32,859) 24,641) 157,624) 68,448) 7,049) 2,690) 51,194) 7,926, 3,530 4,875) 3,329) 190,959) 9,736) 10,827 
) RS “| 760974] 212596] 33,120 24.905) 157,765] 68,896] 7,049) 2,736) 49,996) 7,180) 3,559 4,720} 2,685) 167,980 9,885) 7,902 
August........ 770,154) 215,609) 33,312) 25,204) 159,293) 69,640) 7,076; 2,767) 51,311; 8,376) 3,547) 4,862) 4,414) 162,653) 10,230) 11,860 
September. .-- 799,498, 247,151) 33,441) 25,356) 158,058} 78,805) 7,634) 2,801) 51,198) 6,153) 3,020) 4,728; 5,033) 153,737 9,440) 12,943 
October_.....- | 802°285| 250.055) 33,610| 25.499] 166.749] 79.673] 7.859| 2,827) 56,877/ 7,246 3,124! 4,451; 5,383) 135,299 7, 384| 16,249 
November. . .. 804,303) 253,512) 33,681) 25,727) 168,430/ 80,699) 8,308) 2,876) 55,849) 7,449) 2,900 4,626) 5,502) 132,089 7,523) 15,132 
December- .- -- 839,014 257, 522 33,883! 25,977) 169,325) 81,820! 8,714] 2,933 56,427 8,486 3,225) ae 5, 460) 153, 050) 9,381) 17,921 
| 
1955 | 
January......-| 862,001 262,411 34,019] 26,180} 168,508) 82,408] 8,935] 2,972 56,608) 7,834) 3,434 4,412) 5,070} 170,882 10,199) 18,129 
February... -.. 859,851 270,112) 34,140} 26,320) 168,451) 83,109} 9,061} 2,988) 56,770) 7,467) 3,137 4,241; 3,859) 165,469 10,235) 14,492 
March. ..... x 889,820} 277.293 34,556) 26,627) 170,656) 83,944| 9, 163] 3.068! 57,325, 8,646) 4,314 5,307| 4,368) 178.762 11,338) 14,453 
AOUE...iscene <i 851.080 284,479 34.745) 26,808 170,765) 85,164} 9,282; 3,085) 57,647) 10,210 3,792 4,499! 3,592 135,779 8,423) 12,810 





1 Under the Social] Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly estimated. 
Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning December 
1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly esti- 
mated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Febru- 
ary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans; beginning 
1955, data shown only as of end of quarter. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 

* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (monthly data not available); 
and under the railroad programs, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in Cali- 
fornia and hospital, surgical, and medica] benefits in New York; also excludes 
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private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year totals. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning January 1955 
includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the 
States as agents of the Federal Government. 

11 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

12 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World 
War II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military serv- 
ice since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

13 Not available. 

4 Payments: under the Social] Security Act annua] data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment and temporary 
disability insurance laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disburse- 
ments through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on 
annual basis except for civil-service data and paymeitts under the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

% Partly estimated. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 









































1952-55 
[In thousands] 
Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
Period Taxes on Railroad 
Federal Federal State un- F “ 
ce | civil-service | .  — employment | junemployment pmneoanent 
contributions ' | contributions employees contributions taxes ¢ | contributions § 
Fiscal year 
ia iacanatibn aimee eetinen aiceedumiatbindatatalah annie deapetiesidnaniiaabiodiaoeninihae $4,096, 602 $744, 646 ® $619, 959 $1, 367, 806 6 $276,557 $25,066 
[NEY ORE SSR, Re a eee * 4,589, 182 6 464,363 6 603,042 1,246, 230 | 6 285, 135 6 27,656 
10 months ended: 
DT bsp endenadatebreaaneesedpeeapetbadansosohennntne 3,151,021 675,268 483,172 1,120,436 255,068 19,064 
BE ntnncndcccscocencoansgaectasocasqsesscesseseossntnta 3,303,660 | 385, 867 469, 066 1,042, 432 254,593 16,801 
AAT LEE EAI Re a 3, 569, 302 | 378, 600 462, 236 904,397 260, 528 18,214 
1954 
ME sicaceeien ti ieniecinsncahsnegpeglenacinieaiincicadiraade dinlenhinatntiianinantil 284,915 24,069 5,525 132, 866 3,284 125 
DD shieeediinensmedhanbsseCdaaeeeibebanenonumdimnyaninadnagi 777, 733 33,439 87,468 195,905 18,773 1,160 
SN cca dd nc. nanaaetinkaGhasmiandenasaasensnsoaennnenenbannnal 508, 555 45,058 45,315 | 7,893 1,270 7,382 
Mi ithe sic nnsacicdnddibteesiiniiinaatinsedntneescaindd 218,238 | 7 60,722 7,694 | 126, 538 1,563 425 
(a gy en al Ce TE RETO IIET 764,227 | 42,536 79,783 | 192,454 17,894 944 
SERIO 2 a LIE, Ee RE ae 224,915 | 30,498 48,202 6,678 951 4,461 
NS, SS eee eee 189,170 | 28, 521 12,282 81,281 1,409 60 
EI EE ee a ee ee 571,621 | 35,945 96, 854 165, 102 17,345 1.084 
TR TSS LE: 2 RES eee tec eae 332,185 | 45, 589 53,783 | 11, 560 | 661 4,936 
1955 | } 
TOE eo nc cnncocccecencceccmncacccctosesccessecncceseseoseeses 114,438 | 23,697 | 8,373 63, 526 | 11,918 —77 
SIENA ciinndcedsicmsoinpeagininedd ee a ae 274, 568 | 33, 726 | 85,159 120,179 168, 387 991 
oe Re aE 2 Re gS Ne: EE 562,399 39,872 55, 844 7,580 | 37, 180 5,349 
0 EE, ES SE A ee ee rae 317, 541 37,491 14, 263 | 129,498 | 3,219 42 
| | 
1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- funds. Data reported by State agencies. 


ered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952, adjusted for 
employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust fund 
by States under vojuntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an 


4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal] Unemployment Tax 


Act. 
§ Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 


estimated basis. 


? Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 


for the entire fisca] year. 


3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions 
ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 


nalties 
m em- 


6 Monthly data do not add to fiscal-year totals shown due to changes in Treas- 
ury accounts, effective February 17, 1954. Fiscal-year totals as shown in the 
Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government for the Period 
from July 1, 1953 through June 30, 1954. 

7 Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, and other Treasury reports 





CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 
(Continued from page 22) 
ployment, he does not lose any an- 
nuity right acquired previously; on 
his separation such annuity is re- 
stored to him but with no additional 
credit for the employment after his 
initial entitlement to the annuity. 
Contributions made during employ- 
ment that does not meet this service 
requirement are refunded without 

interest. 

The new provision applies to all 
employees in the executive, judicial, 
and legislative branches, including 
heads of departments and Members 
of Congress. 

Public Law No. 747.—These amend- 
ments to the Civil Service Retirement 
Act, approved August 31, 1954, make 
permanent the “cost-of-living” in- 
creases in retirement annuities pro- 
vided by 1952 amendments to the 
act. They also remove the inequity 
in the 1952 law that discriminated 
against some annuitants who had 
purchased extra annuities through 
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voluntary contributions. 

Under the 1952 provisions, which 
had been scheduled to expire June 30, 
1955, the increase amounted to $36 
for each full 6-month period from 
the date the annuity began to Oc- 
tober 1, 1952. The increase was sub- 
ject, however, to the following re- 
strictions: it could not exceed the 
smaller of $324 a year or 25 percent 
of the current annuity, and it could 
not raise the annuity to an amount 
greater than $2,160. 

Since the $2,160 ceiling applied to 
the total amount of the annuity, 
some annuitants who had purchased 
additional annuities through volun- 
tary contributions were unable to 
share in the increase. If, for ex- 
ample, two employees retired not 
later than April 1, 1948, with regular 
annuities of $1,836 but one had no 
voluntary annuity and the other had 
a voluntary annuity of $324 or more, 
the former would have received an 
increase of $324. The latter would 
have had no increase and thus would, 


in a sense, have been penalized for 
buying an additicnal annuity instead 
of saving in some other way the 
amount required to buy it. Public 
Law No. 747 retains the $324 and 25- 
percent limitations but states that 
the $2,160 ceiling applies to the regu- 
lar annuity “exclusive of annuities 
purchased by voluntary contribu- 
tions.” It thus allows annuitants 
who made such contributions to have 
the increase added to their regular 
annuity and receive in addition the 
full amount of any purchased an- 
nuity. The application of the 25- 
percent maximum to the total 
amount of the annuity, including any 
purchased annuity, in some cases 
permits a person with such additional 
annuity to receive a larger increase 
than an annuitant who had a regular 
annuity in the same amount but no 
additional annuity. 

Public Law No. 769.—Although 
Public Law No. 769 does not amend 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, it 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-55 
{In thousands] 























Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Net | Net total of Unexpended Total assets 
contribution | Interest Benefit Administrative | U.S. Govern- cash at end 
income and | received 3 payments ? expenses *4 | ment securities balance of 
| transfers'? | acquired § atend of period ° | period 2 
| | | 
—E — | 
Cumulative, January 1937-April | | 
1955......- ieee caeacneaniandas bce $34,117, 743 $3, 243, 583 $16,244, 449 | $804, 865 | $19,632,045 $679, 969 | $20,312,013 
Fiscal year 1953-54_.............-. 4,589,182 | 450, 504 3,275, 556 | 88, 636 | 1,522,270 702, 752 | 20,042,615 
10 months ended: 
_, 3s 3,151,021 | 214, 857 2,121,910 | 73,773 | 1,050, 985 446, 195 | 17, 770,282 
dl 3.303, 660 254,322 2,684,903 | 72,314 | 777,303 | 572,225 19, 167,122 
I akntendnnnvvtneiwmuces 3, 569, 302 | 268, 255 3,485, 598 82, 562 | 292,181 | 679, 969 | 20,312,013 
1954 
ey : “ 284,915 | 14,818 293, 884 7,502 245,941 572,225 19, 167, 122 
ono og ablacidnanan | ct ) erie 293, 969 7,447 | 229,000 | 819, 543 | 19, 643, 440 
EE EE Soe ee 508, 555 | 196, 182 296, 683 8, 878 | 515, 967 | 702.752 | 20,042,615 
SES i ae 218,238 | 79,551 292,587 | 7,434 | 70,000 560, 520 | 19,970,384 
SU eis, cadena eben WORE Vino cancuacaseetes 288,205 | 6,782 | 150,000 879, 760 | 20,439,623 
OD. nin wa nccceuntniaabbans 224,915 10,946 323,160 | 7,374 82.918 702, 169 | 20,344,950 
October--._-.-- Sncomnenmaaac 189, 170 | 14,995 | 349, 564 | 7,682 —24,059 | 573,147 20,191,869 
eR ie te ta | 08 345,053 | RE t:5,aedieheasmtanme 789, 763 20, 408, 486 
Sees 332, 185 | 198,622 | 355,015 8, 484 243,797 713,275 20,575, 795 
| | 
1955 | | 
Sm 114,438 764 361,216 | 8,323 —113, 430 | 572.368 20,321,458 
February... 274, 568 2,186 373,339 8, 856 | — 122,944 | 589, 870 | 20, 216,016 
SE hentipsiliniatinie hsinbpeieasipces 562. 399 13, 366 | 390,013 | 8, 853 | 211,562 | 555, 207 20, 392,915 
IE nnnainckls <ccxuneaps waeane 317,541 | 17, 825 407,445 8, 823 —205, 664 679, 969 20,312,013 
' ' | | 





1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, from May 
1951, deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 
includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veter- 
ans’ survivors. Includes deductions to adjust for reimbursement to the General 
Treasury of the estimated amount of taxes subject to refund for employees who 
paid contributions on more than $3,600 a year (through working for more than 
1 employer)—$51 million in September 1954 for 1953 taxes. 

? Cumulative totals and fiseal year 1953-54 totals revised to correspond with 
Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government for the Period 
from July 1, 1958 through June 30, 1954. Monthly data, derived from inception 
cumulative totals, revised from June 1954 to October 1954. Monthly data for 
fiscal year 1953-54 do not add to fiscal-year total because of the nature of certain 
of the revisions. 

3 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951. See footnote 7. 

‘ Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 


adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of smal] amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans 
and preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 

5 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

* Beginning April 1955, the two Treasury account items of the trust fund called 
“cash with disbursing officer” and “‘credit of fund account” were consolidated 
into a single item. For separate detail through March 1955, see back issues of 
the Bulletin. 

7 Represents interest transferred from the railroad retirement account—in 
February 1954 on $488.2 million for the fiscal year 1952-53 and in July 1954 on $424.5 
million for the fiscal year 1953-54—in each case on the estimated amount that 
would place the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund in the same position 
it would have been in at the beginning of the fisca] year if railroad employment 
had always been covered under old-age and survivors insurance. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U. S. Government 
and unpublished Treasury report. 


Table 4.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month, 
by type of benefit and by month, April 1954-April 1955, and monthly benefits awarded, April 1955 


{Amounts in thousands; dats corrected to May 20, 1955] 



















































































Wife’s or +199, Widow’s or , , 
Total Old-age husband’s | Child’s | widower’s Mother’s Parent’s 
Item Bed oa x ae 
Number | Amount Number | Amount |Number/Amount |Number | Amount | Number | Amount Nussber | Assount Number | Amount 
Monthly benefits in 
current-pay ment | 
status at end of 
month: 
1954 
_ | SR Te 6,322,934| $271,243.8| 3,430,714) $177,109.4| 938, 946/$25, 646. 9|1,094, 953/$34, 102.8) 570,974/$23,369.3} 263,225] $9,997.8| 24,122) $1,017.6 
RR 6,397,697, 275,072.0| 3,476,640) 179,808.7| 949,554) 25,989. 3/1, 103,499) 34,448.7| 578,461) 23,684.5) 265,292) 10,116.6) 24,251; 1,024.1 
eee 6,468,777) 278,702.0| 3,519,415) 182,334.4) 959,077) 26,302. 0/1,111,874| 34,769.8) 586,306) 24,015.9) 267,720) 10,249.5) 24,385) 1,030.4 
_ =e 6,521,373) 281,492.7| 3,554,250; 184,416.6| 966,846) 26,557. 9)1,114,916] 34,903.7| 591,746) 24,242.7| 269,115) 10,336.2) 24,500) 1,035.6 
eae 6,598,224) 285,248.8) 3,508,610) 187,019.8) 978,635) 26,932. 0)1,127,688| 35,325.2) 597,016) 24,465.7) 271,710) 10,466.3) 24,565) 1,039.8 
September... -..-. 6,655,045) 325,956.2) 3,644,654] 214,136.7| 985,784) 31,133. 9/1, 128,767) 39,682.3| 606,200) 28,118.4! 264,843) 11,765.6) 24,707; 1,160.3 
October 6,719,302) 329,728.4| 3.680.981) 216,696.7) 994,035) 31,451. 8/1, 136,936) 40,023.6) 616,016| 28,557.1| 266,530) 11,824.5) 24,804) 1,174.6 
November ; 334,211.1| 3,724,061} 219,730. 2)1,004,429) 31,841. 8/1, 148,526) 40,492. 4 : 29,017.6) 268.902) 11,945.6) 24,979) 1,183.6 
December ak 3,775,134| 223,271. 8/1,015,892| 32,270. 6/1, 160, 770 40,996.4) 638,091) 29,525.7) 271,536) 12,088.9| 25,057 1, 188.6 
1955 
ae 6,967,323) 344,818.5) 3,827,395) 227,503. 1/1,080,371| 32,894. 4/1, 168, 789 41,346.7| 644,969) 20,857.2) 270,624) 12,021.1) 25,175) 1,196.1 
February...-...---.- 7,085, 880) 353, 221. 5| 3,907,599) 234,133. 9/1,053, 787) 33,912. 7|1,176,213| 41,711.8) 653,468) 30,290.2) 260,601) 11,973.7) 25,212) 1,199.2 
March.............| 7,200,805) 361,237.0) 3,984,511] 240,345. 9/1.075, 282) 34,828. 1/1, 182, 866 42,067.8| 662,406| 30, 746.1) 270,486) 12,046.3) 25,254) 1,202.7 
ea 7/330; 359| 369,642.2) 4,066,731) 246,611.0/1,096,539) 35,682. 7)1, 195,455. 42,633. 9) 672,480) 31,262.8) 273,805) 12,243.1; 25,349) 1,208.8 
Monthly benefits | 
awarded in 
April 1955. ......- a mene 000, 108) 7,120.4) 30,998) 1,125.3) 21,631 810.4) 13,239 658.0 6, 882 370.0) 281 15.0 
1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 
* Partly estimated. 
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Table 5.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and bene- 
fits, by State, April 1955 ' 


[Corrected to May 20, 1955] 





Region and State 


Region I: 
Connecticut -.......... 
REET 
Massachusetts... ..-- 
New Hampshire... --. 
Rhode Island_....-.-... 
. segeereerses 
Region Il: 
| ae 
OT TT 





Region IV: 
Alabama 





| 
| Weeks of unemploy- 


ment covered by Compensated unemployment 





| 

' 

Initial claims ? 
| 

| 

| 












































continued claims Average 
— | | — —___—— ———} weekly 
Nonfarm | | | All types of unemployment 3 | Total unemployment insured 
| place- | | | hee ‘i SFC encaa Bre unem- 
| ments | — = ] ea eae ones ployment 
| Total ow yen | Total | Wome | Average | = 
- | . _ } — Weeks | Benefits | weekly | Weeks Average . jeans <3 
| compen- aid # | Bumber of | compen- | weekly program: 
| | } | sated be | benefi- | sated | payment 
| | | ciaries 
—e = | —— = 
480,269) 1.009.055 436, 078) 6,445,543, 2,330, 753) 5,642,364 $135,779, 121/ 1,343,420/ 5,198, 934! $24.89) 5 1,471, 393 
TN SS a ee cei ticle 
| | ! 
8,010) 17,280 9,927) 97,091 | 43, 787 88,647; 2,309, 574| 21,106 81,725 27.06 22, 571 
| 1,607, 20.347 11,959, 61,943, 25,159 35,432 636. 754 8, 436) 32,201 18. 62 16, 686 
-| 15,048) 46.501 26, 504 240, 876, 103, 832 218,142) 5,375,629) 51, 939) 200, 260 25. 22 55, 987 
1,028) 6.827] 4, 739 35, 825) 17,850) 27,192 538,311) 6,474! 23,894 20. 94 8, 600 
1, 560) 15.512! 9,418) 64, 708) 31,945) 55,475) 1,207,384 13, 208) 49,257 22. 80 15,463 
1,188 2,262) 1,172 14,923 5, 583) 14, 823) 338,033 3.529) 13, 737| 23. 53 3,451 
10,197 55.305) 32,284) 318, 484) 154, 269) 316,436) 8,772, 992) 75,342! 286,107 28. 42 76, 544 
60, 622) 199.381) 87, 845) 915,365) 389, 920) 855,895} 22,094,327 203, 784} 782,849 26. 97 221,028 
2, 820 124) 23 999 218) 427 10,247 102) 427) oe ERR 
121 6| 0 5 0} 0) 0 0! 0) Ol nshieimiisains 
742| 1.327) 489) 12,399 3, 703} 10,724 218, 200 2,553 10, 144) 20. 71) 2,840 
3,507) 3.209) 878 27,274 10,431 26, 309) 660 , 727 6, 264 25, 733} 25. 21 4,943 
6,382) 21.949) 10,212 92,551 35,820 79,036, 1,819,776 18, 818 72,182) 23. 77 20,641 
10, 126) 27.637! 16,435 170,464 404 150,244, 2,496,461 35, 772 137,130 17. 28 39,310 
17,902 97.088 34.301 739,078 210, 402 683,996) 17,432,744 162, 856 630,610 26. 52 170,975 
6, 722 6.280 2,175 58,832 20,189 49, 571 951,809 11,803 45,919) 19. 88 12, 870 
1,978 9.074 1.273 92,721 13, 81,206] 1,664,472 19, 335 75,967) 20. 88 22,022 
10,173 11, 865 3,002 86, 154 20, 567 63,808) 1,128,906 15.192 60, 554 18. 05| 19,273 
15,925 13.267 5.105 51, 592 18, 530 30,872 547,165 7,350 29,143 18. 04| 12,083 
12,846 16, 464 7. 705 113,340 57,617 81,174} 1,493, 209 19,327 74,858 18. 92) 24,001 
6, 759 9,591 3,228 477 15,077 41,829 784,851 9,959 38, 459 19. 38 13, 500 
6,356 8. 580 3,337 51,557 20,947 46, 120 827, 501 10,981 43, 521 18. 40) 11,717 
9,625 16,179 6,003 182, 520 65, 756: 178, 3,293,052 41,355 165,378 19.18 41,691 
5,333 17,343 5,114 190, 896; 42,373 158,655) 3,422,322 37,775 147,863 22.17 45,035 
16.460 25, 487 6,642 211, 146 54,393 180,572} 5,462,552 42,993 174,432 30. 78 43,737 
27, 31,749 11,308 , 80,799 231,297, 6,308,174 55,071 216, 576) 28.11 55, 586 
| 
| 
18,036 85,801 59,258 426, 634 192, 704 288,818} 7,021,995 68, 766 257, 438 25. 69) 102,713 
7,099 20,335 8,625 109, 819 41,229 101,843} 2,331,309 24,248 062 23. 87) 23, 540 
7,729 8, 521 3,385 146,351 33,718 133,123) 2,988,225 31,696 125, 469 22. 85) 33,755 
7,400 8,059 2, 555 82, , 568 74,676) 2,061,456 17, 780 67,410 28. 24| 18,055 
7,293 4,474 1,993 32, 559 13,157 30. 759 628, 431 7,324 26, 826 21. 48) 7,402 
8, 428 6,037 1,535 41,178 13,136 43,921; 1,020,781 10,457 40,970 23. 80! 9, 568 
8, 260 18. 703 7,083 137,077 53, 435 111,428} 2,188,771 26, 530 96, 640 91.15 32,647 
6,193 1,494 711 , 804 6,603 22, 758 527,676 5,419 21,668 23.7 4,275 
1,652 768 125 21,847 2,211 20, 530,781 4,931 18, 746 26. 36 3.951 
1,735 560 94 795 1,263 7,575 168, 539 1,804 6, 994) 22.91 1,608 
6, 461 10,157 3.080 65,570 15, 711 41,469 705, 309 9,874 37,073 17. 71 14,072 
7,584 12,752 2,129 92,412 15,681 67,805, 1,490,938 16,144 62,883 22. 66 20, 537 
14,601 7.834 2,122 56, 523 16, 524 40,036 949, 199 9, 37,035 24. 42) 12,139 
41, 753 19,615 4,711 128, 760 38, 382 101,489} 1,786,466 24,164 97,680 17. - 29,822 
7,084 2. 573 668 18, 605 5,193 15,924 388, 776 3,791 11,741 30. 87| 3.960 
2,969 2.168 452 30, 806 5.961 26,214 606, 788 6,241 26,214 23. 06) 6.419 
3,195 2,440 300 17,316 2,603) 19,201 464, 799 4,572 18,208 24. 60) 3,965 
3,297 2.519 931 22,396 9, 859 20,779 501,353 4,947 18,029 25, 29) 4,304 
1,350 869 180 12,058 2,059 11,865 337, 834 2,825 10,887 29.05) 2,472 
4,309 3,524 842} 20,044 5,385 14,876 315,444 3, 542 14,173 21. 43) 4,201 
33, 738 73, 562 26, 160 496, 421 214, 102 426,334) 10,889,477 101, 508 , 262 26. 40) 111,431 
783 1, 836 740 14,612 6, 200 12,400 245, 51 2,952 10,362 21. 26) (6) 
2,240 1,858 458 9,861 3,232 10, 569 318, 876 2,516 9,919 30. 70) 2,103 
1,0 859 102 23,537 4,212 41,203; 1,410,124 9,810 39, 300 34. 49) (*) 
3, 1,339 383 27,409 5,492 25, 962 608, 760 6.181 24,989 23. 68) 5.892 
4,717 12,832 2,534 93,926 24,623 91.974; 2,072,122 21,899 86,320 23. 16 21.100 
7,580 16, 962 3.841) 150, 775 39, 516 137,082) 3,424,213 32,639 127,710 25. 39 31.618 





' Includes data for placements, claims, and benefits under the Federal em- 
ployees’ unemployment compensation program. 
2 Total excludes transitional] claims. 


3 Total, part-total, and 


* Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 


bined-wage plan. 
5’ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
* Data not available. 


partial 
State agencies. 


Social 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 


Security 








Table 6.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, April 1954-April 1955 ' 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 

















| | 
































| p , | P 
Aid to dependent children | Aid to | as to 
: the 
- |Aid to the | depend-| 2 se 
ane a ro , perma- i Old- | ent | Aid to perma-| Gen 
Year and Total 2 Old-age Recipients Aid to nently | General | Total | .28° | chil- the nently | eral 
month ' assistance s the blind lend total ,| assistance | | assist- dren | blind and assist- 
| Families | l disabled: | ance | ¢amil- | totally | ance 
: | disable | | (famil- | dis- 
| Total 3 Children | ies) | abled 
| i | ! | 
Number of recipients | Percentage change from previous month 
1954 _  s : l ¥ l | l 
| | ' | 
pS Rae ee 2,583,201 575,484) 2,053,918) 1,547,730 100, 295) 205, 453 | 318,000} See (4) +1.0} +0.4; +13) —2.4 
=e 2,582,919 579,954) 2,070,859 1, 560, 881) 100, 646 208, 407 304,000) sti ediiaitieandl (4) +.8 +.3 +1.4 —4.7 
(== 2,582,403 581,895) 2,079,469| 1,566, 743) 100, 930 211, 741 299,000) ........ (5) +.3 +.3 +1.6 —1.6 
Ss ackatinn 5 Bisiatiy sbiiailaaiel 2,579, 228 581,179) 2,078,251) 1,565,887 101,229 214, 829 297,000}__.....- } 0.1 —.1 +.3 +1.5 —.§ 
August...... 2,578,682 584,715) 2,093,489) 1,577,953) 101, 456 217,432 303,000)... .... | (8) +.6 +.2| +1.2) +2.0 
September -- 2,578, 207 588,088) 2,109,981! 1,590,409) 101, 759 219, 752 308,000}. ....... | & +.6 +.3} +11) +17 
October. - - - 2,569, 590,975) 2,121,879) 1,599, 738) 101,954 221,265 310,000) Shinada —.3 +.5 +.2 +.7| +.8 
November. 2, 565, 594,300; 2,136,995) 1,611,647) 102,193 222, 631 322,000}........ —.2 +.6 +T.3 +.6| +3.7 
ee 2, 564, 686 603,932) 2,173,569) 1,639,948 102, 445} 224,393 351,000) Somme (5) +1.6 +.2 +.8}) +89 
1955 | 
| 
January... 2,558,378 610,518, 2,197,927; 1,658, 102| 102, 587 225, 855 370,000)........ —.2 tll + +.7 +5.6 
February... 2,553,913 617,692, 2,227,501) 1,680,549) 102, 807 227,490 380,000)........ —.2) +1.2 +.2 +.7) +25 
SSE Ee 2,552,881 624,235, 2,253,174) 1,699,626 103,045 229, 894 381,000) Saecmaaaadl (5) 1.1 +.2 +1.1 +.4 
April__- 2,550,801 626,210) 2,261,395) 1,706,244) 103,383 232,346 — Smicesdiatedl —-.1 3 +.3 +1.1) —6.2 
| | i 
| 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1954 a 
ae $220,149,000, $132,610, 726 $48, 868, 806 | $5,598,300 $11,043, 200 $16,615,000) +0.1 (4) +1.0 +.4 +1.8} —2.8 
May | 220,027,000) 132,747,559 49, 304, 380 5,621,118) 11, 164,649 15, 510,000) —.1 +.1 +.9 +.4 +1.1) —6.7 
a 220,147,000! 132,859,663 49, 507,880 | 5,631,935) 11,330,308, 15,416,000} +.1) +.1) +.4) 4.2 +1.5) —.6 
a 220,135,000! 132,737,720 49, 550,875 5,675,355) 11,552, 274) 15, 483, 000} (5) | —.1 +T.l +.8 +2.0 +.4 
August_.....| 221,020,000) 132,934,770 49, 743, 77 | 5,675,905) 11,638,641) 15,891,000) +.4 +.1 +.4) (4) +.7) +26 
September__.| 222,958,000! 133,470,469 50,293,374 | 5,704,478/ 11,805,299) 16,544,000 +.9 +.44 +11 +.5) +14) +41 
October -..-- | 222,765,000 132,371,000 50,775,470 | 5,732,141) 12,037,489; 16,910,000 —.1 —.8} +10 +.5) +20) +2.2 
November...| 224,483,000) 132,502, 142 50, 948,452 5, 746,741) 12,110,814, 17,776,000 +.8 +.1 +.3 +.3 +.6) +5.1 
December...| 229,356,000! 133, 103, 960 52,083,695 | 5,774,614) 12,324,863 reap) +2.2 +.5) +2.2 +.5| +1. 8) +12.9 
1955 | 
January. ...- 229,832,000) 132,948,916 52,337, 556 5,795, 865| 12,280,061! 20,949,000} +.2| —.1 5; +.4 —.4, +44 
February....| 230,497,000) 132,054,844 53, 192,939 | 5,822,453) 12,421,584 21,518,000) +.3) —.7| +16 +.5 +1.2) +2.7 
March.......| 232,702,000} 132,378,590 54,078, 960 5,848, 702! 12,647,701 21,908,000} +1.0) +.2) +1.7 +.5 +1.8) +1.8 
[  S 230,874,000, 132,352,197 54,273,011 5,872,988) 12,808,646! 19,921,000) —.8 () | 4! +.4 Tho —9.1 
| | | j 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 


to revision. 


* Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds, from special medical funds, and, for 
one State for April-June 1954, from funds for the special types of public assist- 


ance; data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 


3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

+ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





Recent Publications” 


Social Security Administration 


CHILDREN’S BureEAv. Infant Care. 
(Children’s Bureau Publication No. 


8.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1955. 106 pp. 15 
cents. 


The tenth revision of the book, 
first published in 1914. 


CHILDREN’S Bureau. Nutrition and 


*Prepared in the Library, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Orders 
for items listed should be directed to pub- 
lishers and booksellers; Federal publica- 
tions for which prices are listed should 
be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Health Growth. (Children’s Bu- 
reau Publication No. 352.) Wash- 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1955. 35 pp. 20 cents. 


General 


Compilation of the Social Security 
Laws Including the Social Security 
Act, as Amended, and Related En- 
actments Through December $1, 
1954. Compiled by the U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. (S. Doc. 157, 83d Cong., 
2d_ssess.) Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1955. 272 pp. 
65 cents. 


GAGLIARDO, DOMENICO. American So- 
cial Insurance. (rev. ed.) New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. 
672 pp. $6. 


Discusses old-age assistance, old- 
age and survivors insurance, the rail- 
road and _ civil-service retirement 
systems, unemployment insurance, 
workmen’s compensation, voluntary 
prepaid hospital and medical care 
programs, and cash sickness benefit 
plans. 


NEw YORK UNIVERSITY. SEVENTH AN- 
NUAL CONFERENCE ON LABOR. Pro- 
ceedings .. . Emanuel Stein, editor. 
New York: Matthew Bender & 
Co., Inc., 1954. 675 pp. $11.50. 
Includes Health Insurance and the 

Distribution of the Family Costs of 

Medical Care, by Odin W. Anderson; 

The British Health Service, by Mar- 

garet Cole; Implications of the Move- 

ment for Guaranteed Wages for Un- 
employment Insurance, by Irma Rit- 
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Table 7.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, April 
1955! 








| | 
| | 


B ay 
| Aid to the perma- General 

















| i > » 
Aid to dependent | Aid to the blind 














| nently and totally | 








State Old-age assistance children | | disabled assistance 2 
DR caneccdctnsescvestildpeapegnypersessiscateosersentaine $9,280,288 | $1,846,979 | $256,873 | $1,744,577 3 $5,646,000 
0 LITE OS ak Se 575 | 3 aaa 888 105 
PE Rill dcceeavnadelddahabiibeddoanembobeesenenestinsetanténdntdtbeaed RE BE i ene ne EES RE | (4 13. 737 
a COE ees Ces: Sl eee TS PER (eee eee Sas TS ai (*) 71,180 
EN SEE ee ee EG Mn eee an nee a: ae AN nn 179 |. acelin (5) 
42 
90 
559, 300 
185,115 
182, 562 
49,349 
1,436 
53,270 
145, 361 
103, 563 
195.773 
167,232 
145,414 
67,184 
(5) 
172, 555 
4,319 
(5) 
172, 552 
18,620 
963.177 
Oregon | 167,680 
ESTE REE Ee Sere ee 142,678 121,852 26, 339 44,778 88.704 
cine setebenesmbaetnnenenbeiehhananbeenie 53,010 24,269 386 16,819 53,471 
South Carolina__-_.---. pieldaeathiins baethaangtinidenanieamians ERLE PL ee: Sane nnermen TS ye 21,071 
AE LE IL LI inuditichmaoonmanios We EE GSES: ciara 87,333 
Sl anit ta cnciceedasdadipebennadesahaghhanantiedoet 597 558 7 196 142 
CS ES SS Ne LEE, ie WE 226 80 13 80 | 105 
OS ETE EG LIES, ES ITE LS SEE EI Tt tg | Pe ER IE oS eee is ase dialsdsaconescichsendatalin tale tibia aust nh eanemaaeanaiel 8.612 
eas) nad dha ae neibemenhee pen aibielmenianaiae 499,066 131,405 | 11,953 29.918 138,390 
TT teins ll ide inch Camaehde ene nee em ehed eae phe h eet ee eel ted eendhdddentnanbngaingeadantiéadiwennctgalidaraensthinsniahaend 42, 780 





1 For the special types of public assistance, figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor pay- 
ments during the month or did not report such payments. 

?In all States except California, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes 
payments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 


? Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medical 
care from general assistance funds and fromm special medical funds and reporting 
these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 


‘ No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


5 Data not available. 
* Represents data for March. 





tenhouse; The Public’s Interest in 

Welfare Funds, by Alfred J. Bohl- 

inger; and Multi-Employer Pension 

Plans, by Robert Tilove. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS SEcTION. Current Issues 
in Workmen’s Compensation. (Se- 
lected References, No. 63.) Prince- 
ton: The Section, May 1955. 4 
pp. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
or LaBor Stanparps. State Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws as of 
September 1954. (Bulletin No. 
161.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1955. 56 pp. 25 cents. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE and 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE. County Business 
Patterns, First Quarter 19658. 
Washington: U. 8S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1955. 10 parts, $11.75. Parts 
also sold separately. 

The seventh in a series. Gives 
data on employment, taxable pay- 
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rolls, and reporting units, by indus- 
try, as reported by employers under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. Part 1 contains summary 
tables for the United States and for 
the States and Territories. Parts 
2-10 contain State and county data 
for Bureau of the Census geographic 


divisions. 
U. S. Present. Development of 
Agriculture’s Human Resources. 


Message from the President ... 

(H. Doc. 149, 84th Cong., 1st sess.) 

Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 

Off., 1955. 44 pp. 

A report on problems of low-income 
farmers that includes a discussion 
of their social security benefits. 


Retirement and Old-Age 


Brower, F. Beatrice. Retirement of 
Employees: Policies, Procedures, 
Practices. (Studies in Personnel 
Policy, No. 148.) New York: Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 


Inc., 1955. 48 pp. $2. 
CONNECTICUT COMMISSION ON THE Po- 

TENTIALS OF THE AGING. Report. 

Hartford: The Commission, Dec. 

1954. 125 pp. 

Data on the general characteristics 
of the aging, retirement plans, social 
adjustment, employment practices, 
and the more effective utilization of 
the skills of older persons. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DE- 
PARTMENT. POLICY COMMITTEE DI- 
vision. Retirement Security in a 
Free Society. (Economic Series, 
No. 67.) New York: The Associ- 
ation, Sept. 1954. 54 pp. Free 
on request. 

Includes recommendations for 
changes in the old-age and survivors 
insurance and old-age assistance pro- 
grams. 

U. S. Boarp OF TRUSTEES OF THE FED- 
ERAL OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSUR- 
ANCE Trust Funp. Federal Old- 


Social Security 








Table 8.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, April 1955 ' 








Aid to the permanently 


Aid to dependent children 
and totally disabled 


(per family) Aid to the blind 


Old-age assistance 






































ads , l wy | ” 
State | Money | V a Money V — | Money | V = Money V — 
All a ments All oe i ments All pay- | ments All | _pay- | ments 
assist- | ments ~~ assist: ments or assist — | for assist- | Ppa = 
ance? | torecip- | : ance to recip- : ance 0 recip- | : | ance 2 0 recip- : 
ients # = | ients* — ients 4 | ——— ients 3 | yy 
Total, 53 States 4.... $51. 89 $48. 50 | $3.64 | $86.67 $83. 79 $2. 95 $56. 81 $54. 50 $2.48 | $55.13 | $48.19 | $7. 51 
| 
icine pics dpe 30. 57 | 30. 56 09 | 43. 35 43. 26 Oe tscécenctan | steneseadiikesbacaik 35. 65 | 35. 55 09 
- perm Meee EI a hele fae ee IS EP eee, WER oe 66. 40 66.05 of RE) Seas 
Connecticut. ---- : kteiaice = 84.81 70. 81 14.00 138. 07 120.07 18.00 88. 91 79. 91 9.00 | 108.55 | 85. 55 23.00 
District of Columbia__-__-.--- © 53. 53 53. 41 .12| 107.78 107. 57 21 59. 02 58. 96 06 | 60. 22 | 60. 06 .16 
ee : nied Wiielnibiead 47.68 36. 92 10. 76 | 92.13 90. 20 1.93 57.07 48.15 8.92 | 62. 63 50. 66 11.97 
a eaag aunians 59. 81 41. 51 19. 79 131. 98 120. 91 11.09 64. 92 50. 58 15.07 | 80. 46 | 41. 67 40.37 
2 a EE Sea: 47.59 37. 66 10. 57 89.29 81.93 7. 49 | 58. 20 49. 82 8. 79 | () | (5) (*) 
ae SESS ee 65. 30 59. 7 6.01 112.01 104. 26 8.45 71.20 66. 70 4.81 | 68.86 | 60.39 8. 88 
I ccitirninaeernane paceomae 50. 87 50. 87 (8) } 65. 64. 74 -27 49. 43 49.31 -12| 42.33 42.20 -13 
Massachusetts. -.-.-.-- Saeed sine 77.37 55. 85 22.04 | 129.48 117. 34 12. 27 92. 98 92. 16 -86 | 101.67 56. 86 48.01 
Michigan... --.-...- ‘ pmbbaamons 55. 42 54. 65 Ey Rn 8S sali 63. 33 62. 87 1. 33 | 71.30 69. 94 10.39 
Minnesota...............-...-------| 64.60 44.01 21.25 | 119.57] 107.51 | 1223| 83.42] 55. 57 | 29.06 | 54.89} 50.17 5.88 
| ES ios 57. 52 55. 88 DOP toc censcase REESE GES ANE ae Fos caceceiariea (5) (5) (8) 
New Hampshire--...-.......---- 58. 96 47.05 12.00 | 130. 66 117. 28 13. 50 | 64. 82 55. 82 9.00 | 72. 97 53. 21 
New Jersey........ necascgaeecond lesepuigllinaNegentaMlascban aii | 116.72] 114.14 2.58| 69.33| 69.53 8 | avant eRes ee « 
New Merzico.........- gauupaaie 33. 61 30. 82 2. 79 | 67.77 62.05 5.72 35.72 30. 61 5.12 | 31.18 29. 50 1. 68 
| Se yess 78. 96 61.31 20.78 | 138.30 125. 42 13. 96 88.47 72. 36 19. 44 83. 91 67.39 19.07 
IN ccnccnscsanavnscons 31.41 31.08 . 36 61. 93 61. 34 NS eS, Septet | 87.33 36. 76 . 57 
| ae 63. 66 50. 63 13.48 | 115.55] 108.41 7.57 54. 53 53.01 1.52 | 74.88 54. 91 21.11 
ae landnatenbanaensh 57. 86 55.77 2.09 91. 51 Q0. 25 1.26 57.89 55.09 8.80 | nccccccceloocesce---lon-corerse 
EEE ETA SS | 46.03 43. 55 2.48 | 105.36 101. 38 3.97 . 93 49. 32 1.61 | 54.03 50. 59 $3.46 
EAE PEST IIE 59.03 54. 21 6.47 109. 95 102. 95 7.00 73. 44 67.49 7.88 | 74.50 66. 36 11. 50 
= a ea 59. 46 59.39 -06 | 112.70 112. 52 one 67.06 67.03 08 | 64. 43 64. 32 -1l 
. Sa es 14.12 13. 83 | .33 24. 71 24. 41 .43 (8) (8) () | 15.48 14. 59 84 
Wea ten ccgnéscensévanpenens 63. 62 52.18 | 11.64 | 142.02 126. 39 15.73 68. 86 59.05 9. 82 92. 60 | 66. 43 26.29 
| I { t ! 














for average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 

4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 43 
States with programs in operation. , 

5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

6 Less than 1 cent. 

7 Represents data for March. 7 

8 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 


1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay med- 
ica] bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown 
made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

? Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical] care, or both. 

3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. See tables 9-12 





Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Research.” Social Work Journal, Health and Medical Care 





Fund: Fifteenth Annual Report. 
(S. Doc. 39, 84th Cong., Ist sess.) 
Washington: U. 3S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1955. 45 pp. 

Report for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1954; includes estimates of 
income and expenditures for the next 
5 years and a report on the fund’s 
long-range actuarial status. 


Public Welfare 


APTEKAR, HERBERT H. The Dynamics 
of Casework and Counseling. Bos- 


New York, Vol. 34, Apr. 1955, pp. 
55-59 f. 75 cents. 


Child Welfare 


CLEPPER, W. W. “A Foster Parent’s 
Experience with Temporary Care.” 
Child Welfare, New York, Vol. 34, 
May 1955, pp. 12-16. 35 cents. 

NEUMEYER, MARTIN H. Juvenile De- 
linquency in Modern Society. (2d 
ed.) New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc., 1955. 440 pp. $65. 


COMMUNITY RESEARCH ASSOCIATES. 
The Prevention and Control of In- 
digent Disability in Washington 
County, Maryland. New York: 
Community Research Associates, 
1954. 87 pp. and 21 tables. Proc- 
essed. 

A report of a 6-month study of 
indigent disability. 

SHEps, Ceci G., and TayLor, EUGENE 
E. Needed Research in Health and 
Medical Care: A _ Bio-social Ap- 


ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1955. Discusses juvenile delinquency as proach. Chapel Hill: University 
262 pp. $3.50. a social problem and considers its of North Carolina Press, 1954. 
CuamBers, KATHERINE N. “The In- ¢Xtent and the conditions causing 216 pp. $5. 


take Process in Homemaker Service 
Cases.” Social Casework, New 
York, Vol. 36, May 1955, pp. 214— 
220. 50 cents. 
Fauri, FepELe F. “The Shortage of 
Social Workers: A Challenge to 
Social Work Education.” Social 
Work Journal, New York, Vol. 34, 
Apr. 1955, pp. 47-51 f. 75 cents. 
KonopKA, GISELA. “Changing Defini- 
tions and Areas of Social Work 


Bulletin, July 1955 


and the elements involved in control- 

ling it. 

Rerp, JosepH H. “Trends Toward 
Better Children’s Services.” Child 
Welfare, New York, Vol. 34, May 
1955, pp. 1-5. 35 cents. 


Reizen, Pavr. “Family Casework 
with Boys Under Court Jurisdic- 
tion.” Social Casework, New York, 
Vol. 36, May 1955, pp. 208-214. 
50 cents. 


Problems and issues discussed at 
a seminar held at Chapel Hill in Sep- 
tember 1952. 


Simmons, LEO W., and WOLFF, HAROLD 
G. Social Science in Medicine. 
New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1954. 254 pp. $3.50. 

A report on how developments in 
the social sciences can supplement 
medical techniques in the treatment 
of disease. 
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Table 9.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, April 1955 ' 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Table 10.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, April 1955 * 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 











> , 
Payments to Percentage change from— 























recipients 
Num- ) 
State ber of | March 1955 April 1954 
= recip- in— in— 
ients | Total | Aver- — 
| amount | age | | | 
| | —_ | Amount — Amount 
Total ?...'2,550,801/ $132,352, 197| $51.89, -0.1| @) 1.3) -0.2 
Ala........| 63,984) 1,955,784) 30.57) +.6, +408) +.5) 9 +.1 
Alaska.....| 1, 707} 108,442) 63.53) +.5 +.8} 41.5) +41 
See 13,655) 762,350) 55.83) —.7 —.6) —1.5) —1.9 
a seinaigs 53,966, 1,836,232) 34.03) +1.1) +2.2) 43.1) 412.5 
Calif......| 269.836, 18,193,575| 67.42} —.2 =-3 -—7 81 
Colo. #_.... 52.576, 3,958,526, 75.29| —.2' -.2; @ | +35 
Conn...... 16, 810) 1,425,639, 84.81 +.2 +3.0) +1.9 +5.5 
Del....... 1.656 65,852) 39.77) -.1; @ | -18| 422 
ee Be 163,479) 53.53) +.7) +1.1; 45.7) +5.6 
Fla_.......| 69.186} 3,193,360) 46.16) (*) +.2} +1.64 +24 
| 
Oe... 98,020} 3,697,130! 37.72) +.2 +.4, 41.44 42.7 
Hawaii____| 1,810 36,309} 47.68} —.1 +.2} —5.5| +12.0 
Idaho......| 8,789 480,281| 54.655 -—.2) () | -214 22 
ae: | 96.262) 5,757,652) 59.81) —.4 —.7| -5.3} +2.0 
ERE. | 37,012} 1,761,363, 47.59 —.5 —.7) —4.0 —2.1 
I aca 41, 737 2,395, 254 7.39 —.5 —.6 —4.4 —3.8 
Kans... _.. 34.298 2,239,724) 65.30) —.2) () —2.2 =—.6 
Rapa 55, 541) 1,961,014) 35.31) +.1 +.2 0 +.8 
La_........ 119,859} 6,097,163) 50.87) +.2 +.2} +.3) —.3 
Maine.....| 12,607] 584,685, 46.38) —.2 —.2} 2.0) —2.9 
ee 10, 588 478.454) 45.19 —.2 @) | =—21.5) +.3 
aa | 89.698, 6.940.084) 77.37 —.5 —.2) —4.0) (4) 
Mich.....-| 75.533} 4,185,799) 55.42) —.2 +.4) -—4.0 =} 
Minn...... | 51,828} 3,348,287) 64.60), (@) | -—3.0) -—1.7; +1.0 
Miss.......| 69, 796) 1,950,336, 27.94 +1.1!) +1.0) +6.3) +5.3 
See 132,999, 6,586,602) 49.52) @ | @ | -—.3| —124 
Mont... 9, 172| 530,420} 57.83) 0 | +.2) -49) -5.4 
Nebr.§....| 17,924 896.396, 50.01; —.2 -.1) -3.5}) —26 
lest 2,641 151,905! 57.52) —.5 —.3} —-.2 +.8 
_ 2 ees 6, 331] 373,246, 58.96) —.5 +3.9) —5.8) —5.4 
| | | | 
N.J.......| 20,460} 1,385,915) 67.71) —.3 —.9} -1.6) +2.1 
N. Mex....| 11,807, '396,803| 33.61; -2.6) -294) +.6 27.3 
oe 103.001| 8,132,640! 78.96) —.5| +.3} -3.8} +1.9 
4 eee 1,620,054) 31.41; +.2 +.44 +.7) +30 
N. Dak....| 8,251) 525,283, 63.66, —.5 +.5, -1.5) +5.0 
Ohio....__. 101.924] 5,807,315, 57.86 —.4) 12) -33) —1.2 
ees 95,236 5,830,112) 61.22) (*) | +39 @ | +60 
Oreg....... | 19.800] 1,281,491| 64.69 —.6 -.9} -42) =44 
eras 57,485, 2,646,176, 46.03) —.5 -.5| —5.7 +.1 
Pha codes 44.649) 349,948) 7.84 —.3) | —.4) +15 
| | 
See 8,194) 483,732) 59.03) —.7 +.4) 0) —1.6 
8.C....--.| 43,366} 1.401.029 32.31) +.1) +.5) 41.4 24 
S. Dak.....| 10,845) 484,508} 44.68) —.6 -.44 -—30) —-3.0 
, _——- 66, 620 2,310,968; 34.69 —.1 (3) —.2| —3.7 
Tex........ | 999's84| 8,679,856] 38.94 +.2) +.4) +.41 +.9 
Utah_.._.. 9, 495 564,529) 59.46) (3) | —.2} -10) 1.6 
a 6, 837) 304,413) 44.52) —1.1 -.9 —.2 +.1 
WE eal 678 MNES FD ccncccndh tesla iakasads 
, Nba 17,242 518,134) 30.05) —.1| +.5) —.4) +43 
Wash..... | sea 3,694,560 61.94 —.4 +.1) =—44) -82 
| | 
W.Va_....| 24,590) 680, 523! 27.67) —.5| —.6| —5.9) —17.2 
Wis........| 43,255, 2,751,695) 63.62) —.4 +.8} —7.6) 3.2 
Wyo....... | 4.054 237,595) 58.61) 0 +:2) -.7) -1 








' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

? Includes 4,116 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $340,169 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 In addition to these payments from old-age assistance funds, supplemental 
payments of $109,650 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for 
medical care. 

* Represents data for March. 






































payments] 

——— Percentage change from— 

| Num- l ; 
State | ber of March 1955 April 1954 

| recip- in— in— 

| ients Total. Aver-|_ —— 

amount age . | | ‘ | 
——_ Amount} — Amount 

} 

Total *...| 103,383 | $5,872,988 |$56.81 | +0.3 | +0.4| +3.1 +4.9 
RE | 1,584 55,301 | 34.91| +.4| +.4] +6.0 +40. 6 
Alaska....- 59 3,760 | 63.73 (3) (3) (3) (3) 

/ as 730 46,489 | 63.68 | +.1/ +.3 | +1.7 | +3.5 
(See 1,986 80,697 | 40.63} +1.2| +1.6| +43] +12.2 
Cal. *..... 12, 576 1,066,083 | 84.77} +.5| +.5) +3.9 | +3.3 
| SR 323 21,447 | 66.40; —.9/ —1.0 —4.2 | —5.6 
ee 324 28,808 | 88.91 | +2.5 +2.6|) +6.9] +5.4 
eee 215 13,210 | 61.44 | —.5 | +.2/ -53/ —3.6 
4S oe 259 15,286 | 59.02 | +.4 —.2| +40 +70 
Fla. --| 2,859 139,809 | 48,90) —.6 | =—4]/ -%2] 26 
Ga 3,368 144,518 | 42.91 | +.3 +.5] +5.3] +6.7 
6,620 | 57.07) -1.7| —.6| +45| +23.2 

11,725 | 61.07] 0 +.3} —2.0] —.1 

231,365 | 64.92} —.1/ —.4| —34| +2.5 

103,646 | 58.20/ 0 —4.4] +46 +13.0 

104.900 | 73.20| —.6| —.3| +38| +39 

44,854 | 71.20 | +3} —-1.8| +24] +43 

108,714 | 37.19 | +.4 +.4/ +98] +109 

100,443 | 49.43 | +'5| +.4| +2.8 +3.9 

27,899 | 50.54; OO | —.2) +.7] +.3 

24,623 | 51.30 0 +4.7|} +2.3 +4.0 

166,428 | 92.98 7S 7 t-?) +2.6 +6.4 

114,753 | 63.33) 0 | +.4] +2.9 +7.0 

103,946 | 83.42} +.4 +5.8| +3.4 +15.0 

120.588 | 34.43 3 +.9| +90} +95 

222,090 | 55.00 | +.9 +.9] +7.1 +7.1 

29,383 | 65.01 |} +1.8/ +28] —1.5] —.1 

42,355 | 57.86 +.4| +.5| 41.7) +31 

7.712 | 74.87 | —1.0 —.§8 (3) (3) 

17,502 | 64.82 | —2.5 | =3] 5.3) -1.9 

60,803 | 69.33 | —.5 +.3| +4.0] +6.4 

14,860 | 35.72 | —3.0| —27.5| —5.5| 25.4 

390,076 | 88.47) +.3/ +.3) 41.5 +6.2 

195.388 | 40.60} @) | +.2| +2.7| +443 

2 f 6,271 | 54.53) 0 | —40/ +27) —5.6 
Ohio.......| 3,733 216,116 | 57.89] +.5) +26) +3.1 +6.1 
Okla.......| 2,039 149,979 | 73.56) —.1 +48) —44 | 454 
Oreg......- 348 25,656 | 73.72| —1.4/ -1.8| +.6 —1.9 
Pa. ?__..... 16, 360 833,150 | 50.93; +.3) —.2| +2.2 +4.9 
Pea ncous 1,518 11,768 | 7.75} +1.0| +1.2|+150| +165 
S.2..... 176 12,996 | 73.44; 0 | 441.5 | —7.9| —4.4 
B. ©...<20. 1,754 66,501 | 37.91] +.5) +.9] +41] 41.6 
8. Dak..... 8,770 | 43.20} —.5 —1.5 | med —1,1 
. | 3,313 137,214 | 41.42 | +1.1 +.3|} +5.5 +5.4 
, ses | 6,461 985.218 | 44.14/ +.8| +.9| +53) +63 
Utah.....- 222 14,887 | 67.06 | -1.8| —1.6| +47 +7.6 
Vt....-.--. 158 7,721 | 48.87] —.6 +.4 | —3.7 —3.2 
WA j 35 495 i OS ag Tote: TEAS Fees 
Wiiesconr | 1,308 46,818 | 35.79 | +.1 +.6| —2.2 +.2 
Wash. veer 787 61,824 | 78.56 | +.4 +.1 | +.4 | —1.0 
W. Va....- 1,193 38,282 | 32.09| 0 —.4|/ +30] -90 
Wis.....-..| | 1,146 78,919 | 68.86) —.9/ 1.1} —40/ —1.0 
_ |. 68 4,392 | 64.59} (3) (3) | ® | ®& 











1 For defintion of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and pogmante to these eeeaae as follows: In California (408 recipients, 
$36,520 in payments), in Washington (3 recipients, $180 in payments), in Mis- 
souri (778 recipients, $43,189 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (7,619 recip- 
ients, $379,389 in payments). 

Average payments not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

‘In addition to these payments from aid to the blind funds, supplemental 
payments of $5,712 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for 

care. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Represents data for March. 


Social Security 





Table 11.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, April 1955 ' 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





| Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 


| Number of recipients 








| 









































Number | | Average per— March 1955 in— April 1954 in— 
State of the 4 
families , | chia Total } ; } 
Total * Children amount | | Number | Number | 
| Family | Recipient | of Amount | of | Amount 

| families | families | 

SS ee | 
a er s 626,210 2,261,395 1,706,244 | $54,273,011 | $86. 67 $24.00 +0.3 | +0.4 +8.8 | +11.1 
a 17, 768 68, 408 | 52,579 770,176 43. 35 11.26 +.8 +.9| +8.0 +10.6 
| ees ex 1,229 4,222 3,109 109, 710 89. 27 25. 99 +1.5 +40. 5 | +17.2 +24.9 
[Es SS 4,637 17,844 13,482 419,424 90. 45 23. 51 —2.4 —2.3 +10.0 +10.0 
[SES | 9,423 35, 780 27,610 522,904 55. 49 14. 61 +2.8 +3.3 +13.6 +19.3 
_.___ RSS sees 56, 808 190, 465 145, 404 7,138,177 125. 65 37.48 +.4 +.4 +6.6 +8.8 
 . . REE 6,037 | 22,599 17,295 652,490 108. 08 28. 87 +.2 —.4 +6.0 +9.7 
eae 5,128 16,674 12,345 708,013 138.07 42. 46 +2.2 +3.4 +23.2 +28.3 
ee 1.119 4,267 3,256 95, 660 85. 49 22. 42 +2.6 +2.0 +37.6 +34.2 
District of Columbia... ......-. 2,263 9,335 7,244 243,917 107. 78 26.13 —3.6 —2.9 +1.6 +3.2 
3) aa 21,084 74,221 56,436 1,149, 760 54. 53 15.49 +.4 +.4 +9.3 +10.8 
EE nnvkboncencintenadannkiod 15,031 54,915 42,042 1,133,135 75.39 20. 63 +.5 +.5 +9.2 +10.8 
at dina acsinocane aii 3,313 12,620 9,981 305,237 92.13 24.19 0 +.5 +9.3 +9.7 
“SEES 1,955 6,978 5,120 249, 332 127, 54 35.73 +.6 +1.6 +2.5 +6.0 
Rhine ie Sida nico ccinscmnanannep 20, 881 80.071 60, 547 2, 755, 967 131. 98 34.42 +.8 +.6 +4.6 +9.6 
|| as 8,797 | 30,800 22,842 785, 492 89. 29 25. 50 +.5 —.4 +14.4 +16.9 
Sey 6,658 24,127 18,028 773; 355 116.15 32.05 +.9 +1.5 +5.6 +.6 
SS Ee | 4,471 | 16, 243 12,470 500,819 112.01 30. 83 +.1 (*) +6.6 +7.7 
i Saas | 18,833 67,313 50,222 1,187,227 63.04 17. 64 | +.1 2 +3.7 +6.7 
| eas 18,211 70,164 53, 290 1,183, 805 65.00 16. 87 | +.1 +.1 +2.8 +5.3 
Pi dadtacsasipcahossaiaate 4,492 15,684 11,248 367,376 81. 78 23. 42 | —.1 —.1 +6.1 +4.9 
aig Sc isn scccnatoins 6,485 26,213 20,283 623, 954 96. 21 23. 80 | —1.1 —.6 +11.3 | +12.7 
eee 13,046 43, 545 32.170 1,689, 211 129. 48 38. 79 | +.1 +.3 +5.2 +9.9 
NE rat nen wninicntimnnicce 20,629 70,247 50,976 2,289, 938 111.01 32. 60 | +.8 | +1.3 +12.2 +18.0 
DE Reining pnocsknccag 7,959 26,973 20,695 951, 641 119. 57 35. 28 | +1.3 —.9 +9.0 +12.5 
|” SSSR 14, 597 55,228 42,595 356, 759 24. 44 6.46 | —3.5 —6.1 +1.0 | —11.9 
EE ti Biron danpnuceaments 22,072 77,233 57,271 1,491, 725 67. 58 19.31 | +.3 +.3 +7.2 +8.7 
Montana 2,160 7,622 5,729 228, 128 105. 61 20.93| +3.8 +3.4 —4.7 —1.6 
Nebraska 2,584 9,330 6,971 244,531 . 63 26. 21 | +.2 +.5 +4.6 +6.6 

Nevada ! 15 54 39 662 (5) 12. 26 | (5) (5) (5) (*) 

New Hampshire 1,059 3,924 2,955 138,374 130. 66 36. 26 | -.7 —.2 —6.0 —3.5 
New Jersey. ....--- See er ee 5,923 19, 759 14, 986 691,331 116. 72 34.99 | +1.0 +1.1 +14.0 +15.6 
SE MD bcccandeonnsndiinde 6,812 25,092 19, 269 461, 660 67.77 18. 40 —1.0 —13.5 +6.6 —1.6 
I I cinnccsunéacsesvinents 54,379 195,050 142,459 7,520,577 138. 30 38. 56 | +.3 +.5 +14.5 +20. 6 
North Carolina. -_-._...__. BS 20,025 76,075 58.097 1,260,154 61. 93 16. 3D | +1.1 +1.1 +7.2 +10.7 
North Dakota_..............__- 1,537 5,664 4,347 177,605 115. 55 31. 36 +1.0 +2.1 +1.6 | +4.1 
OA ES 15,476 58,242 44,176 1,416,231 91. 51 24. 32 | +11 +1.0 +17.1 | +17.0 
ES 15,673 54,507 39,948 1,194,817 76. 23 21. 92 | (4) —.2 +2.1 | +8.2 
iin nhinbhawiailintn 3.989 14,193 10.714 483.538 121.22 34.07 | 0 +.2 +12.3 +11.0 
aes | 30, 562 116,135 87,788 3,219,875 105. 36 27.73 | -.3 —.6 +1719 +25.3 
PE BEE wavcovecescecnsecss | 42,246 143,393 110,361 435, 954 10. 32 3.04/ = (*) +.6 +12.6 +17.3 
Rhode Island. .-..............- 3,467 11,881 8, 734 381,193 109. 95 32. 08 | +1.5 +.7 +6.7 +6.3 
Soutn Carcteme................- 8,443 32,899 25,630 402, 231 47. 64 12. 23 +.4 +.7 +12.3 +9.5 
South Dakota.................. 2,856 9,448 7,211 232,375 81. 36 24. 60 —.6 —.2 +2.7 +2.0 
se ei ree 21,694 77,858 58,099 1,298, 107 59. 84 16. 67 —.2 —.1 +1.2 —10.6 
: Ra: 23,751 93,031 69, 581 1,401, 166 58. 15.06 +2.0 (7) +16.3 +12.7 
Ee EUS T SERONT 3,179 11,079 8,222 358, 260 112 70 32. 34 —.9 —1.1 +1.7 +1.6 
aR i | 1,094 3,807 2,873 85,899 8. 52 22. 56 —2.1 —1.6 +4.8 +6.1 
Virgin Islands *.............-.. 186 706 582 4,596 24. 74 es ees See See 
, | Shi RSIRRSEII 8,955 34,717 26,810 579, 933 64. 76 16. 70 +.8 +1.4 +8.3 +4.5 
SEER: 9,281 31,515 23,062 976,807 105. 25 30. 99 +.6 +1.5 +3.6 +4.6 
| 5 _ “SRESSRESRESS SE 18,997 72,043 55,975 1,393,062 73. 33 19. 34 +.3 +.5 +7.1 —1.2 
. oR 8,352 29,085 21,473 1,186,112 142.02 40. 78 +.2 +2.9 +3.1 +10.5 
_ see 589 2,117 1,604 64,629 109. 73 30. 53 +3.0 +3.7 +7.9 +9.5 
































1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 5’ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 


ject to revision. 

2 Includes as > the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

3 Includes program administered without Federal participation in Nevada. 


change, on less than 100 families. 

6 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
mental payments from general assistance funds were made to an unknown num- 
ber of families. 

7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


* Represents data for March. 





CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 
(Continued from page 24) 
does affect it. This law, which was 
approved September 1, 1954, pro- 
vides that no person may receive an 
annuity after conviction for any of 
various serious crimes (mostly crimes 
in connection with Federal service), 
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refusal on the grounds of self-incrimi- 
nation to testify or produce docu- 
ments in court or before a congres- 
sional committee concerning his Fed- 
eral service or relationship with a 
foreign government, or having know- 
ingly made a false statement or con- 
cealed facts with respect to his as- 


sociation with the Communist Party. 
The law not only prevents payment 
of annuities to persons who in the 
future commit such acts but bars 
payment to those who already have 
committed them but who are not as 
yet receiving an annuity under the 
civil-service system. 


wv 





Table 12.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
yee pony and payments to recipients, by State, 









































A 1955 * 
[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments} 
> | 
. i Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State | Der. of | March 1955 April 1954 
‘ recip- in— in— 
| ients Total Aver-|_ 
amount age Ny | N 
Num-| Num- 
| | ber | Amount ber Amount 
Total_.._| 232,346 | $12,808, 646 ss, 13 | +1.1 +1.3 | +13.1 +16.0 
a 9,612 342,623 | 35.65/ +1.0| +1.2| +4123] +593 
a 4,748 146,868 | 30.97 | +4.2 +4.4 |) +641 + 65.4 
ease 4,953 283,090 | 57.16 | +.3 +.1 +9.0 +10.8 
Conn...... 1,797 195,060 |108.55 | +2.7 +7.7 | +71.5 +80. 4 
ee 192 10,248 | 53.38 | +3.2 +5.0 | +92.0 | +113.7 
|S ae 2,201 132,551 | 60.22 +.4 +.2 | +23.7 +24.0 
rere 8,762 368,712 | 42.08 | +1.8 +2.0 | +24.1 + 26.6 
Hawaii... 1,325 82,989 | 62.63 0 +1.0 | +11.2 +27.9 
Idaho... ___| 846 51,385 | 60.74 —.1 +.2 +.4 +2.2 
..-| 6,001 482,842 | 80.46) +.1 —.2 +7.4 + 16.9 
ee 3,367 231,837 | 68.86 | +1.0 +1.2 +7.0 +10.4 
eT 524.720 | 42.33 | +1.0 +.6 +2.9 +4.2 
Maine. __.. 19 939 |) — a eae oe eae See eT 
NRE 4,340 230,395 | 53.09 +.9 +1.2 +6.5 +8.7 
Mass... .... 10,121 1,029,017 |101. 67 2 +4.8 +8.1 +15.6 
Mich. ..... 2,246 160,136 | 71.30 | +1.9 +1.3 | +18.2 + 22.8 
Minn...... 651 35,735 | 54.89 | +3.8 +3.1 |+207.1 +226. 2 
Miss ......; 2,846 69,998 | 24. 60 —.1 —.1 | +13.6 +13.7 
Mo........| 14,058 730,132 | 51.94 —.4 -.4 —2.8 —2.8 
Mont....-.- | 1,464 92,964 | 63.50/ +1.1/ +1.6|) +69 +9.0 
| | 
ES 225 16,418 | 72.97 1.8 +2.3 | +35.5 +36.1 
TE, Benascoul  Wanee 252,268 | 79.43 | +1.1 +2.3 | +26.3 +30.1 
N. Mex... 1,803 56,224 | 31.18 | —1.5 —24.1 —3.3 —22.9 
2. eee 40, 668 3,412,577 | 83.91 | 7 +.5 +9.7 +13.1 
| 10,874 405,876 | 37.33 2.1 +2.3 | +22.7 + 26.1 
N. Dak... 867 64,920 | 74.88 | +1.5 +8.5 | +11.3 + 22.3 
Ohio 4__.... 8,072 402.277 | 49.84 5 +1.5 | +15.6 +15.8 
eS 5,657 329,168 | 58.19 | +1.4 +1.7 | +16.4 +40.7 
Oreg....... 3,246 242,340 | 74.66 2.4 +1.9 | +25.8 +24.6 
Sa 12,989 701,839 | 54.03 5 +.7| +7.3 +17.7 
2 ae 19,025 163.106 | 8.57) +.9 +1.2 | +27.3 +29. 1 
| =a 1,462 108,920 | 74.50 | +2.9 +3.5 | +29.0 +32.2 
ae 7,680 243,432 | 31.70 | +1.5 +1.7 | +10.4 +8.5 
ae 678 31,535 | 46.51 | +1.0 +.9 | +23.7 +27.0 
1,474 58.837 | 39.92 | +1.4 | +1.7 | +43.4 +44.8 
a 1,769 113,984 | 64.43 +.3 +.6) +5.8 +7.1 
aN 21.384 | 49.27; -1.1| —.7| 431.9] +347 
_§ oe 95 1,466 | 15.43 PRES ae! EER SE 
, 4,672 182,247 | 39.01) +2.9) +40 +5.6 +10.3 
a 5,485 399,345 | 72.81 +.5| +1.7 —4.1 —.8 
| 
ts Wei coss 8, 450 264,982 | 31.36 | +1.5 +1.5 | +27.9 +13.4 
se 1,138 105,377 | 92.60 +.3 +.6) +2.4 +10.8 
ore 467 27,883 | 59. 71 —.8 —.2| +86 +8.5 
| 




















! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

t 2 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 

3 In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled funds, supplemental payments from general assistance funds were 
made to an unknown number of recipients. 

4 Represents data for March. 








Table 13.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, April 1955 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 






































payments] 
Payments to 
cases Percentage change from— 
\¢ 
er March 1955 | April 1954 
| eases in— in— 
s Total Aver- S 
amount age " ] 

“~¥ Amount . oy Amount 
Total *...| 357,000 | $19,921,000 |$55.77 | —6.2 —9.1 +12.2 +19.9 
3.430 | 23.49 4.6 | —8.8/+187| +115 
8.903 | 50.59 +181} +43] +13.5 +7.0 
74,571 | 40.77 | —7.4 —5.3 | —18.5 —12.2 
16,582 | 15.79 |—21.5 | —21.2 |+126.3| +162.2 

1,727,561 | 51.11 | —7.7 —7.5 —9.6 —4.9 
85,380 | 43.19 |-18.7| —20.5| —6.1 —16.0 

4 201,022 | 57.57 | —4.2 —6.5| +7.3 +6.6 

80,144 | 52.76 | —6.4| —10.5 | +31.1 +33. 5 
33,654 | 61.64) +.7]) 41.7) —16.1 —15.0 
|) a ee Se |-------- |--------- 
55,595 | 22.39 | —1.8 —3.3|+15.0| +427.1 
120,299 | 56.88} +1.1 |] +.1/+100.7| +176.7 
3909/4545) @ | @® | @® | & 

2, 734.700 | 66.98} —5.3| —9.1| 431.4) 432.9 
489,138 | 36.14] —7.8| —15.3|+13.1] +143 
130,462 | 31.59 |-10.3| -—27.6] -—2.5| -10.1 
125,785 | 55.46 | —8.1/ —10.3 | +10.8 +17.4 
89,367 | 29.55 | —8.6 —9.1] +4.0 | +3.2 
292,141 | 39.26] —.7 —.9] +94/ +89 
192,445 | 46.05 | —7.1 7.7) +7.3] +9.7 
151,071 | 55.22 | —5.3 —7.8 | +22.4 +23.1 
788,665 | 56.75 | —5.2); —11.4] +7.2 +8.1 

1,269,514 | 65.24 | —9.6 | —17.2] +4.1| +6.2 
531.758 | 60.82 | —7.4] —11.5|+15.0| +29.9 

12,950 | 13.50 | +2.1 +.41+14.0] +15.6 
251,257 | 39.58 | —1.3 =, 0 | 498.1 +32. 4 
37,349 | 31.49} —.5 -9.8| +5.7 | +25. 2 
69,247 | 43.17} —9.7]| —13.4] —1.8 =f 
11.943 | 34.12} +1.7}] -—28| +.6| +53 
66,775 | 48.21 | —6.5 —7.7| +11.8} +10.0 
769,350 | 80.19 | —8.6 —8.8 | +23.7 +30. 5 
14,749 | 27.21 | —7.8 —5.4| +52 | +11. 1 
2,795,311 | 82.65 | —6.2 -8.5| +8.0 +19.3 
,022 | 22.18 | —8.4 —2.8| -69|/ 4.9 
23,682 | 40.21 |—-29.9) -40.6|) -6.5|  -—21 
1,879,686 | 53.49 | —5.8| —11.3 | +21.6 | +26. 8 
v ) eae peed 2 Sy +23. 3 
207,095 | 52.11 | —8.7| +10.5 | —15.8 | —34.3 
2,287,606 | 73.44 | —3.9 —4.7| +67.5| +100.9 
10,185 | 10.49 | —3.0 —4.7 | —32.2 | +5.1 
286, 767 | 71.25 | —7.4 —8.8 —.2 +9.3 
49,359 | 22.33 | —3.2 —4.0| —4.7 —6.6 
55,220 | 30.69| +.7] +2.5/+106.1| +100.3 
39,199 | 15.82 | —4.9 —9.2} —9.9 +7.7 
| Pall HE SEES STS Pee 
116,343 | 61.39 |-13.8| —17.9| +1 +.3 
| Sa Bae ieee ieee Tae 
le BO Mette sein 
91,097 | 35.38 | —3.7 —4.2 +.1 —5.8 
707,902 | 60.60 | —8.5 —4.6] +5.1 +8.6 
67,119 | 28.70 | —3.9 —3.7| —16.2 —16.2 
732,387 | 74.73 |-11.5| —14.3 | +10.4 +14.7 
19.137 | 49.32 |-13.8| —17.4| +21.6| +20.9 


























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 About 4 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. ’ Nig 

* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 

7 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. _ 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

bed cases and payments representing supplementation of other as- 


sistance programs. f 

u Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,488 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 3,699 cases under program administered by 
18) ma Emergency Relief Board. 

12 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions, 

13 Represents data for March. 





Social Security Operations 




































































































INDIVIDUALS RECEIVING PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS MILLIONS 
8 ae | — ‘ 8 
7 te 4 bE — sd —_— 7 
OLD-AGE ANDO 
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INSURANCE 
(AGED ONLY) 
5 ~ + — = |) — § 
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pa ——— 
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THOUSANOS 
— —~—--} _ 300 
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—— | 
— ~ + | AiO TO THE | — 200 
1 | PERMANENTLY AND 
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— | 
——— | 
| F"OLo-aGe AND | 
SURVIVORS INSURANCE [ | ee Seer 
| (MOTHERS AND CHILOREN) “7 - —_T Alo To — 100 
i] 
| ——-— || THE BLINO 
| | 
| 
| ’ | is | 
Lita ttt tt dy bit I g 
MAR JUNE SEPT OFC MAR JUNE SEPT oEC | | MAR JUNE SEPT OEC MAR. JUNE SEPT. OEC. 
1954 1955 1940 1945 1950 1954 1955 


old-age, wife's or husband's, widow's or widower’s, 


* Old-age and = = survivors insurance beneficiaries receiving Receiving 
monthly benefit: urrent-payment status); annual data rep- or parent’s benefit Beginning September 1950, includes a small 
resent average monthly number Public assistance monthly proportion of wife beneficiaries under age 65 with child bene- 
Number of recipients inder all State programs (including, ficiaries in their care 
beginning October 1950, cases receiving only vendor payments 2 Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included 
for medical care, except in general assistance): annual data. in assistance group; before October 1950, partly estimated. 
average monthly number Unemployment insurance average Program initiated October 1950 


weekly number of beneficiaries for the month under all State 
1aWS; annua lata, average weekly number for the year 
NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months 
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Anniversary Issue 


The Social Security Bulletin for August will be a special 
issue commemorating the twentieth anniversary of the Social 
Security Act. In articles by the Commissioner of Social 
Security and by staff of the Social Security Administration, 
the developments of the past two decades will be reviewed and 
objectives for the future will be outlined. 
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